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@ Group study desk work with “American” 
Universal Desks in table formation. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public School. 


’ —e study desk work with old type chair 


desks, Rural School, Midwestern state. An ex- 
ample of unavoidable bad posture and eyestrain. 


e Another view of classroom work with “American” 
Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace 
Mann School, Columbia University, New Y ork City. 


GOOC POSTURE IS INHERENT 


@ Classroom work with “American” Hender- 
son-Universal Sight-Saving Desks, Horace Mann 
School, Columbia University, New York City. 


@ Below— Classroom study group using 
“American” Universal Desks, University 
School, University of Chicago. 


@A rural school illustration 
sent in by a teacher. A pathetic 
example of bad sizing, un- 
avoidable bad posture and 
dangerous eyestrain. 


FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 
We will mail free to school officials and teachers, a classroom posture poster in colors, 
which encourages children to sit erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, we will 
mail interesting posture booklets. (Not suitable for teaching or study use.) Address Dept.. IT5 
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Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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IN ALL AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY PRODUCTS 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR TEACHERS 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Announcin g the Summer Session 


June 18 to August 11,1934 


The Summer Session is an integral part of the work of the Uni- 
versity. Courses are conducted by regular members of the in- 
structional staff. Two summer sessions equal one semester in 
credit toward a degree. For circular containing list of courses 
and other information, address: 


E. H. Cameron, Director of the Summer Session 
104 Administration Building 
Urbana, Illinois 























SUMMER 


June 88 — Augwet 18, 1934 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Courses for School Administrators, Supervisors, and 
Teachersin Teachers’ Colleges, High Sch cols and Elementary 
Schools. Graduate and undergraduate work. Educational 
Conference and Exhibit. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
Courses for Teachers in c e of Auditoriums, Debates, 
Plays, Declamation, Speech Correction. Play Production, 
Stage Lighting, Costume and Scenery Design, Children’s 
Dramatics, Playwriting. Public P ae Voice and Diction. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC (June 23 — August 3) 


Courses in Music Education, Public School Music (Orches- 
tra, Band, Chorus, Piano), Theoretical and Applied Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


wom may be pursued in summer toward M.A., M.S., and 
D. 


COMMERCE—JOURNALISM—LAW— 
LIBERAL ARTS Undergraduate and graduate courses. 


For free bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
109 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois 








Study At Northwestern On Cool Lake Michigan 
See The World's Fair — Low Round Trip Summer Fares 





We Supply Out-of-Print and 
“Hard-to-Get” Books 


on all subjects and in any language. 
We make a thorough search for the 
books you want through our world- 
wide system and report to you at low- 
est prices. 

No charge or obligation for this 
service. Send us your book-want list 
to-day. 

We also supply back numbers of all 
magazines, domestic and foreign. 

GENEALOGIES, family and town 
histories a specialty. Family records 
traced by experts. * * Individual book- 
plates designed. WE ALSO BUY 
BOOKS OF ALL KINDS; single vol- 
umes, sets, libraries, magazines, estates. 
Autographs and manuscripts. Send us 
your list of items for sale for our 
offers. 

CURRENT BOOKS OF ALL PUB- 
LISHERS on every subject supplied as 
soon as published at regular bookstore 
prices—POSTFREE. Send us your or- 
ders. Monthly “new-books” catalogue 
sent FREE on request. 


Correspondence invited on all book matters 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
SERVICE 
1472 Broadway Dept. 864 New York 


N. B.—Teachers, Principals, Superintend- 
ents. Send for details of our proposi- 
tion which enables you to make money 
in your spare time oains as our repre- 
sentative in your locality. 
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O THE teacher who is interested in combin- | 
ing a profitable and pleasurable vacation 
period, the University of Southern Califor- | 
nia offers the maximum in recreational facil- | 
ities, and an extensive professional curriculum. 
The staff of resident and visiting faculty mem- | 
bers includes nationally known authorities in | 
academic and professional fields. 
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For bulletin and information, address 


DEAN LESTER B. ROGERS 


3551 University Park Los Angeles 


June 18 to July 27 
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Achievement and 


Intelligence Tests 


As Used in Individual! 
Adjustment 


By VERA VOLIN MILLER 
Director of Research 

Evanston Public Schools 

District 75 


® THE public school has been built 
about the child of average intelli- 
gence and because children are vastly 
different in intellectual ability and in 
personality traits which influence suc- 
cess or failure in school work, the pub- 
lic school teacher finds herself with 
“problems” at both extremes of the 
intellectual scale. This is especially 
true since reductions in staff have in- 
creased the number of pupils in the 
classroom in many schools. The 
feeble-minded child and the genius are 
often grouped with the average. 
Neither belongs in a regular grade. 


The Needs of Exceptional 
Children 
The child who is feeble-minded be- 


longs in a special room with a teacher 
trained in dealing with the subnormal. 
Such a child needs to know how to 
care for himself, to cooperate with 
other children and adults, the mini- 
mum essentials of reading and arith- 
metic, handwork and good citizenship, 
but he needs little formal schooling. 
Indeed, he is incapable of grasping it 
and it is a waste of time to attempt it. 
In the regular classroom he struggles 
along beyond his depth and frequently 
becomes a behavior problem in a des- 
perate attempt to secure some recogni- 
tion from his teacher and fellow pu- 
pils. We need not add, the teacher 
struggles in equal desperation. It is 
our firm belief that the state should 
furnish funds for the establishment of 
such opportunity rooms as they fur- 
nish funds for the physically handi- 
capped. As a matter of fact, the feeble- 
minded child is even more in need of 
help than the crippled child with nor- 
mal intelligence. Unfortunately, the 
feeble-minded are not rare. In our own 
school system, in which the level of 
intelligence is considerably above the 
average, we have found in a general 
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school survey 13 feeble- 
minded children and 68 
of border-line _ intelli- 
gence. This is a situa- 
tion striking enough to 
call for immediate relief 
and state consideration. 

The child who is dull, 
requires extra _ time, 
more_ explanations, 
more drill than the ma- 
jority of the group to grasp the regu- 
lar grade work. If there are extreme- 
ly bright pupils in the room, he will 
often let others do the work. He 
forms the habit of failure. 

The very superior child is equally 
misplaced in a grade of average chil- 
dren his own chronological age. He 
naturally grasps new ideas more 
quickly than those with average intelli- 
gence, is usually a few steps ahead of 
the group in mental comprehension 
and as a result has time to waste, 
which again may be utilized in un- 
desirable behavior or he may form 
the habit of being satisfied with work 
far below his capability. Such habits 
are carried with him after his school 
days are over. 

Placed with others of similar men- 
tal alertness with the opportunity of 
progressing at his own speed, with 
extra-curricular advantages in the line 
of arts of all sorts, his desire to learn 
will be satisfied. The so-called “en- 
riched curriculum” is his right. How- 
ever, if this is not possible, it is better 
to give the very brilliant child an extra 
promotion where the work will be a 
challenge than to keep him back with 
those of lower mentality, provided his 
physical and social status are taken 
into consideration. 

It is today not difficult to select the 
brilliant and the dull by the use of 
standardized tests, which eliminate 
guesswork and substitute certainty in 
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Ability grouping leaves the teacher more time for 
individual instruction. 


the grouping. Both achievement and 
intelligence tests should be used. The 
intelligence test shows what the child 
is capable of accomplishing; the 
achievement test shows how well he 
has lived up to those capabilities. 
Where marked discrepancies occur 
between capability and achievement, 
special diagnosis should be made. 


Ability Grouping 

The time involved in testing is not 
long and the results obtained will be 
more accurate than teacher judgment, 
both for extremes and for the more 
normal pupils. Such ability grouping 
makes it possible to adapt instruction 
to the group more efficiently and leaves 
the teacher more time for individual 
instruction. If extremes could be elim- 
inated, the situation would be more 
satisfying both to the teacher and to 
the child. Even with careful grouping, 
thirty to fifty children will not be of 
like mentality or personality. The 
teacher will still have individual work 
to do but the extremes will be less 
widely separated and class instruction 
will more nearly meet the needs of 
such a group. 

The group achievement test not only 
shows group weakness and strength 
which should influence the teacher in 
planning her work to round out the 
total picture, but also shows strength 
and weakness of the individual pupils 
in the class. 
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Diagnosis of Individual 
Difficulties 


We are not yet through with tests 
after the grouping of pupils of similar 
ability and achievement has been ac- 
complished. Tests used in wholesale 
fashion and then filed away on shelves 
are wasted. Placed in the hands of the 
teacher for careful study in the diag- 
nosis of individual difficulties to be 
followed by proper remedial instruc- 
tion, they serve a real purpose. 

It is also helpful for the teacher to 
make follow-up tests of her own in 
arithmetic, literature and other sub- 
jects shown to be below standard and 
to make occasional check up on prog- 
ress being made by individuals, to 
diagnose the type of error made by 
figuring what the child has done which 
resulted in the wrong answer to the 
problem. It is helpful to work with 
the pupil having difficulty in arithme- 
tic by having him do all his thinking 
orally. During the test no correction 
or instructions should be given. In a 
very short time this procedure will 
serve to locate a surprising array of 
special difficulties and inefficient meth- 
ods which might continue throughout 
the pupil’s lifetime in the absence of 
such individual attention and check- 
ing. There are also available on the 
market excellent tests for diagnosis in 
arithmetic and other subjects. 

Surveys have shown that in the 
lower grades most causes of failure 
are due to reading difficulties. We 
know from careful experiments that 
in order to succeed in learning to read 
the child should have a mental age of 
at least six years. For this reason it 
is wise to form a special section for 
pupils who have been in kindergarten 
a year, are six years of age chrono- 
logically but below that level men- 
tally. This sort of grouping is becom- 
ing more and more common. There are 
tests for determining reading readi- 
ness or one may use intelligence tests 
in the selection. The group should be 
given some experience in word recog- 
nition, in counting, and in facility with 
pencil, but considerably less than in 
1B. They need a background of expe- 
rience upon which to build reading. 
After one semester of this type of 
training they will be more apt to suc- 
ceed in learning to read. This plan has 
the added advantage of eliminating 
failure and discouragement at the very 
beginning of the school career, does 
away with another term in kindergar- 
ten and gives a better foundation for 
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reading, which is un- 
doubtedly the most im- 
portant tool for success 
in school. 

An additional advan- 
tage of this grouping is 
that it allows the 1B 
teacher to concentrate 
all her time and energy 
on the children of aver- 
age and superior ability, 
who can proceed at their 
own rate. 

A further point for 
consideration is that the 
repetition of school 
grades costs the district 
money, and that a thor- 
ough groundwork is a 
good investment and 
saves wasteful repetition 
later in the  pupil’s 
school life. 


Testing Procedure 


It is, of course, best if 
a psychologist gives the 
standardized tests and aids in inter- 
preting results, but if this service is 
not available, the teacher who has a 
scientific, objective attitude can very 
well give and score the tests if she 
will study and follow the instructions 
exactly. It is important that she under- 
stand that tests are given for diagnos- 
tic purposes and not for the purpose 
of teaching the child while the test is 
being given. 

If the procedure is not accurate, the 
results will not be reliable. We have 
in our files as a warning a group of 
intelligence tests given by a teacher 
untrained in test procedure, in which 
the entire group of pupils in her room 
had I1.Q.’s of 140 and over; or, in 
other words, they were all geniuses. 

Standardized tests ought not to be 
used in the same sense as a course of 
study or an examination on the work 
of the grade with errors to be cor- 
rected. For example, it is not advisable 
to pass the tests back to the pupil with 
the idea of correcting errors or read- 
ing the stories he missed in a literature 
test. Such a procedure would invali- 
date a follow-up test which might be 
given later to determine progress. The 
test should be suggestive only. An 
examination of the test paper would 
suggest the type of stories the pupil 
has been neglecting and may lead to 
a broadening of his interests and a 
rounding of his general information. 

The diagnostic test, on the other 
hand, should be used definitely as a 
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Most causes of failure in the lower grades are due 
to reading difficulties. 


remedial guide. The teacher who 
knows from scientific tests just where 
his pupils’ strong and weak points lie, 
is saved much time usually spent in 
learning to know his pupils and can 
begin at once to remedy weaknesses. 
The test is for the teacher’s use and 
not primarily for the comparison of 
schools although here too they may 
give interesting data as to standards. 
There should be no attempt to cram 
before a test as this defeats the very 
purpose for which the test is given. 

If tests are used for comparison of 
schools or grades, it is better that the 
testing be done by one individual. In 
making comparisons of this sort, one 
must remember that capability needs 
to be taken into consideration. We 
could not expect a group with men- 
tality ranging around 90 to compete 
with another group having a median 
I.Q. of 120. If the pupils are living 
up to their capabilities, it is all we can 
expect or ask. 

In a class of 40 pupils, the teacher 
quickly locates her particular prob- 
lems. The child who misbehaves, may 
do so for various reasons. He may be 
finding the work of his grade too difh- 
cult and since he is unable to secure 
commendation on his work in the 
classroom, he discovers that by various 
distractions he can secure the attention 
of the group and the teacher. Or he 
may be finding the work too easy and 
have time to waste. Or he may be fail- 

(Continued on page 287) 
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By E. H. HANSON 


Principal, High School 
Rock Island 


John Doe and his friend Richard 
Roe were sent to the office for dishon- 
esty in class work. The specific offence 
was John’s submission as his own of a 
rather extensive report written by 
Richard. The attempted deception was 
very crude. The paper had been typed 
and submitted first by Richard, who 
received a grade on it. The grade had 
been placed not on the title page, but 
on the first page of the manuscript 
itself. Richard, upon receiving back 
his paper, gave it to John, who typed 
a new title page, erased the grade, and 
turned the manuscript in as his own. 
As John’s instructor was the same as 
Richard’s, and as John had been care- 
less in erasing the grade, the deception 
was immediately detected. Both John 
and Richard were very stubborn in 
refusing to admit their guilt to the in- 
structor, although they later admitted 
it readily enough to the principal. 

A check of. the history of John re- 
vealed that he was the only son of a 
rather wealthy business man; that his 
mother, although she did spoil him, 
was really an intelligent woman; that 
his I. Q. was around 110; that his 
scholastic achievement was poor; that 
while he was somewhat troublesome, 
he was really a friendly and engaging 
boy; that he had no record of dis- 
honesty in anything except school 
work. The latter was to be expected as 
he had more money than he needed 
anyway. The history pointed out that 
John needed a severe checking, but 
not that he was a candidate for the 
penitentiary. 

A check on the history of Richard 
demonstrated that he was the son of 
parents in very moderate circum- 
stances; had a sister two years younger 
than himself; that the entire family 
were excellent performers on the mar- 
imbaphone and played-much together ; 
that his I. Q. was around 105; his 
scholastic achievement was about aver- 
that he was never trouble- 


age; 


Character Education 


A not unusual school incident 
is made to yield very definite 
values in good conduct. 
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some; that lately he had 
been absent a gréat 
deal; that he was a like- 
able boy; and that he 
had no previous record 
of wrong-doing. There 
was no reason to sup- 
pose that Richard had 
sold the paper; the boys 
were genuine friends, 
which made the sup- 
position unlikely. It was 
very likely, however, 
that Richard felt deeply 
obligated to John, and 
chose this way to pay 
the implied debt. The 
boys both admitted that 
Richard was really the 
author of the composition. The prob- 
lem in Richard’s case was not so much 
to inflict a penalty as it was to let him 
understand that his method of paying 
his debt was wrong. 


The Procedure 

As the principal was in his private 
office and not engaged, the boys were 
sent in immediately. The following 
conversation took place. 

PRINCIPAL.—What’s _ the 
boys? 

Joun.—Aw, Mr, Best claimed we 
cheated. 

PRINCIPAL.—So? 

Joun.—Yes, he says a paper I 
turned in was really Richard’s. 

PRINCIPAL.—Y our statement implies 
you didn’t cheat. Before you say so in 
so many words, John, suppose you and 
Richard take time to think things over 
a bit. Do you have a vacant period 
together later in the day? 

RicHarp.—Yes, the ninth. 

PRINCIPAL.—Suppose then you go 
out now, spend the rest of the period 
in the office studying, and maybe think- 
ing a bit. Then come back here the 
ninth period. 

Boys.—Yes, sir! 


trouble, 
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Adolescent friendships are not lightly to 
be dealt with. 


In the meantime, the principal se- 
cured the story of the case, and 
checked up on the history of the boys. 
The facts discovered have already been 
stated. 

The ninth period has arrived, and 
the boys have been ushered into the 
private office by the secretary. 

PrincipaL.—What do you say now, 
boys? 

Joun.—Well, Mr. Abel, we did what 
Mr. Best said we did, and we're sorry. 

PrinciPaAL.—That’s a long first step. 
Now what are you going to do about 
it? 

Joun.—We don’t just know what 
else to do. We'll face the music. | 
suppose we'll surely flunk the course. 

PrincipAL.—Do you think that 
would be just, John? 

Joun.—Yes, sir. 

PrinciPAL.—How about you, Rich- 
ard? 

RicHarp.—I—I suppose so. It’s the 
first time I have ever failed anything, 
though. 

PrincipaL.—Well, John, I am 
rather inclined to think I agree with 
you, but I am not quite so sure about 
Richard. I think there is some differ- 
ence in the cases. You think it over a 
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minute, John, and tell me if you agree. 
Joun.—(after a moment’s reflec- 
tion) That’s right, Mr. Abel. It was 
Richard’s paper in the first place. He 
has been doing pretty good work all 
semester, and he just gave me the 
paper to help me out. I don’t think 
he should be punished for my fault. 
PrincipaL.—That’s pretty clear 
thinking, and it does you credit. You 
are wrong in one instance, though. 
Richard is not altogether free of 
blame. He is what the law calls an 
accessory. If you wanted to travel 
abroad and could not get a passport of 
your own, it would not be legal nor 
right for Richard to doctor his up to 
give you. You would both be in seri- 
ous trouble if you should try anything 
like that. Richard should have a pen- 
alty, but I am inclined to think that if 
he surrenders credit for his paper, and 
writes a new and different one, we may 
give him credit for the second paper. 
Mr. Best agrees to that. Do you think 
that is fair? 
Botu Boys.—We do. 
PrincipaL.—You boys are really 
good scouts; there are so many things 
in your favor that I hate like every- 
thing to see this happen. Perhaps, 
though, the experience will be all to 
the good if it makes you think a bit. 
(Principal smiles.) I’m not going to 
say, “Let this be a lesson to you,” but 
you sort of catch the idea anyway, 
don’t you? 
Boys.—(grinning) We do. 
PrincipaL.—O. K., boys. Now an- 
other thing, Richard. I looked up 
your attendance record and found that 
you have been absent a good deal late- 
ly. Have you really been as sick as 
the record indicates? 
RicHarp.—Well, I 
haven’t been feeling 
right tip-top; but per- 
haps on at least some 
of those days I could 
have been here. 
PrincipaL. — Do 
you suppose that fre- 
quent absence does 
any good either to 
your school work, or 
to the general habit 
of meeting your obli- 
gations regularly and 
responsibly? 
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Now just two things more that you 
should do in connection with this 
job. First, Mr. Best was really very 
liberal in his attitude toward you 
in the matter of permitting you to 
make up a new paper. I think you'll 
agree that you should find him and 
talk the matter over with him. And 
second, your folks are deeply inter- 
ested in you; you should tell them the 
story. Have your dad call me up this 
evening after you have talked with 
him, will you? 

Ricnarp.—Yes, sir, I will. And 
thanks, Mr. Abel, for your interest. I 
feel a lot better now. 

PrincipaL.—Sure you do. You'll 
always feel better as soon as you map 
out a course to put things right after 
you make a mistake. Of course, if you 
can avoid the mistake, that’s better yet. 
I believe that’s all we have on our 
minds now, Richard, but as soon as 
you have squared everything up, come 
in and see me again. 

Richard leaves, and John starts to 
leave with him, but the principal asks 
John to remain for just a moment. 

PrincipaL.—I just had one more 
thing to say to you, John. It’s this: 
Many big business men lately who 
never did a strictly dishonest thing be- 
fore in their lives have lately gone 
crooked. Can you guess why? 

Joun.—(after some thought) I sup- 
pose they didn’t have to when business 
was good, and then when they are 
nearly broke, they become dishonest. 

PRINcIPAL.—That’s exactly it, John. 
They had no temptation in prosperous 
days, but when trouble came, they 
didn’t have the backbone to stay 
straight. Their case is a bit like yours. 
You don’t have to stoop to dishonesty 











RicHarp.—No, sir. 





I won’t be absent 
from now on as much 





as I have been. 
PRINCIPAL.—That’s 
the “stuff,” Richard. 
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in anything but school work. It’s easy 
for you to be straight in money mat- 
ters, since you have more money than 
you need anyway. But when it comes 
to school work, you aren’t quite so 
straight. This isn’t the first time you 
cheated, is it? 

JoHn.—(a bit shame-facedly) No, 
sir. 

PrincipAL.—Well, John, one of 
these days you will inherit your 
father’s business. A lot of responsi- 
bility will be yours. He is a thoroughly 
honest man; we all have much respect 
for him. I hope we will be able to 
have the same respect for you when 
you step into his shoes. If you want 
to be like him, and not like some of 
these weak-kneed business men who 
have gone crooked lately, you have 
just got to cultivate the habit of being 
straight even when it hurts. You feel 
all full of virtue now, but the real test 
will come when this has passed off, 
and you are up against the next situa- 
tion. You can help yourself, though, 
in two ways: first, by being diligent 
so that the temptations don’t come too 
often; and second, by taking your par- 
ents into your full confidence, and let- 
ting them help you. Is that clear, and 
does it sound like common sense? 

Joun.—Yes, it does. 

PrincipaL.—All right. Now, then, 
even though you are going to fail this 
course, the right thing to do is to go to 
see Mr. Best. And the next right thing 
to do is to tell both your dad and 
mother the whole thing. I’m not going 
to follow you up to make sure you 
see Mr. Best, I'll trust you for that. 
But I do want you to ask your father 
and mother to come to see me some 
time soon. Perhaps I can help you 
a bit by talking to 
them. I think that’s 
all, John. Remember 
we really like you, 
all of us; and sin- 
cerely want you to 
win out. 

Joun.— (leaving) 
I'll do those things, 
Mr. Abel, and I want 
to thank you, too, for 
helping me. I really 
see some things clear- 
er now. 

PRINCIPAL. — You 
are welcome John. 
Good luck, and come 
in again when you 
feel like it. 





(Continued on page 288) 
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The Motion Picture in Theaters 


By CATHERYN COOKE GILMAN 


Chairman, Motion Picture 
Committee, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


® PUBLIC education has never been 

confined to the formal schoolroom. 
Today the motion picture theater is in 
competition with it. The theater not 
only provides a great school strategi- 
cally located, where positive education 
is available through an unsurpassed 
teaching device, but it also furnishes 
at the same time and place, and with 
the same media, a mass of misinfor- 
mation, which scientists* now find 
causes its observers to unlearn much 
which they have gained in formal edu- 
cation institutions. 

The motion picture mechanism has 
surpassed the printing press in its 
capacity to educate. It transcends lan- 
guage barriers and eliminates distance. 
It reveals the subjective, the philo- 
sophic, and the spiritual. It has the 
power to create and to change attitudes 
for or against social sanctions, politi- 
cal practices, economic theories, and 
religious concepts. No educational 
material now known to man is beyond 
the potential boundaries of the motion 
picture mechanism. It educates while 
it entertains and entertains while it 
educates. 

The objective of the motion picture 
theater in the United States is commer- 
cial. It may provide recreation and 
education through the use of science, 
art and drama but primarily it is an 
exploitation of these values for finan- 
cial profit and usually for private 
profit. It may be an art but it is a 
business and as such it holds personal 
gain above public welfare. 


The Power of the Motion Picture 

Motion pictures exhibited in thea- 
ters have a distinct advantage over 
teachers, the text, and the school build- 
ings. Mental receptivity is at its height 





*The influence of the motion pictures shown in 
theaters upon human reactions and social institutions 
has been the subject of detailed research by scientists 
in many countries. Among outstanding sources of 
authoritative information in this field are the Payne 
Fund Motion Picture Studies and the Reports from the 
International Institute of Educational Cinematography. 


in the theater. The observer is there 
by choice. He is expectant, impres- 
sionable, and eager for new sights and 
sounds, for new experiences and 


“knowledge. The body is at rest, physi- 


cal discomforts are minimized. The 
observer is alone with himself and 
away from competition with his fel- 
lows. The mental resistance, preva- 
lent among students in schools, to the 
physical structure of school buildings 
and equipment, to personalities and 
traditions is removed in the theater 
and actual fears are forgotten. 

The scientific findings of the Payne 
Fund Studies show that no class of 
items in motion pictures fails to regis- 
ter in the minds of children from the 
second grade upward. They learn a 
very large percentage of what superior 
adults learn and they usually remem- 
ber what they learn longer and in 
greater detail. Impressions gained 
are lasting. After several months a 
group of second and third grade chil- 
dren retained 94.7 per cent of the 
knowledge which clearly came from 
the films seen and the average for boys 
and girls of all ages was 70 per cent. 
Dr. W. P. Holaday working with these 
facts pointed out, “A medium which 
does this is too valuable to be omitted 
from the ranks of principal aids to 
education.” 


Implications for Character 
Education 


These studies show that factually 
correct pictures increase the knowl- 
edge of children to an appreciable de- 
gree and that misinformation brings 
a reversal of this advantage. The seri- 
ousness of this in view of the univer- 
sal use of the motion picture can 
scarcely be overestimated. The observ- 
ers, young and old, had their stock of 
correct information materially reduced 
by seeing amusement films because of 
the prevalence of misinformation in 
them. The motion pictures thus ma- 


Its Relationship to the 
Work of the School 


terially increased information but de- 
creased knowledge. 

The tests also showed that children 
not only retain but increase their 
informational content after weeks or 
months. The second and third grade 
remembered after interval testings 
even more after seven months than the 
day after seeing the picture. This “ex- 
panding memory” or “maturing proc- 
ess” intensifies the motion picture po- 
tentialities and its problems and is 
equally important to the school and 
the theater. 

The findings also show that, “not 
only do moving pictures leave a defi- 
nite imprint upon the minds of chil- 
dren who see them but that this effect 
or mental influence is cumulative in 
accordance with the substance of the 
pictures seen.” The many tests made 
to observe the changes in attitudes to- 
ward racial groups, cultural standards, 
law enforcement, social conventions, 
found that the showing of a single 
film would measurably vary the atti- 
tudes of children. These facts point 
out the obligation of school authorities 
to use motion pictures as visual aids 
to education in the schools and to give 
immediate consideration to the char- 
acter and treatment of subject material 
used in the motion picture theatre. 

The attendance in motion picture 
theatres in the United States in 1930 
according to Payne Fund Studies was 
estimated to be 77,000,000, of which 
28,000,000 were under twenty-one 
years of age and 11,000,000 under 
fourteen. The capitalization of the 
Motion Picture Industry during the 
same year was quoted as a little more 
than $2,000,000,000 and the cost of 
education for the public school system 
was a little less than $2,000,000,000. 

The evidence shows the two institu- 
tions are influencing approximately 
typical groups, at similar ages, in 
comparable numbers and at about the 
same cost. It also shows that motion 
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pictures are made for very sophisti- 
cated adult groups; that the subject 
material represents a very small area 
of life as lived in this country. In 
1925 only four pictures were made for 
children and only one in 1930. Dr. 
Edgar Dale’s study of 1500 pictures 
taken from the major production com- 
panies in 1920, 1925, and 1930 re- 
vealed that 75 percent of the pictures 
dealt with an erotic love, unwhole- 
some sex situations and serious crimes. 
In 115 pictures selected at random 
406 crimes were committed, and 71 
violent deaths occurred in 54 of them. 
Eighty-seven and five-tenths percent 
of the characters smoked and 78 per- 
cent of all pictures had liquor situa- 
tions in them. Law enforcement was 
a farce and religion, ethics and altru- 
ism were usually treated in an unfavor- 
able manner or openly ridiculed. 


Physical Effects 


Not only do motion pictures affect 
conduct and character but they have 
been found to have a very deleterious 
effect upon sleep, heart action, and 
the nervous system. The studies made 
of the influence of motion pictures on 
sleep show an increase in motility of 
about 20 percent. Brighter children 
were more affected than others. The 
attendance at moving pictures during 
the early or best sleeping time caused 
a total loss of rest, and the effects were 
found to persist for a week. Heart- 
beats among boys and girls of 16 to 
18 years ran from 72 per minute to 
194, and the effects lasted as long as 
three days. Intense emotional scenes 
seriously influenced children and 
youth, although adults largely dis- 
count them. A noted neurologist of 
New York has said that, “If the scenes 
are sufficiently strong, they have an 
effect very similar to shell shock in 
severity and duration.” 

According to Dr. Charles C. Peters, 
“Large portions of film output of 
1930 and 1931 fell below the stand- 
ards of the upper more socially sensi- 
tive 25 percent of an American Com- 
munity, though most of it met with 
approval of judges towards the bot- 
tom of the scale.” Dr. Dale in his 
study of film content says, “The movie 
bill of fare, past and present, con- 
sumed by movie going children and 
adults, is in no sense a mirror of life; 
many of the most important areas of 
life are largely ignored; the film tend- 
ing to specialize in certain petterns 
such as sex and crime.” It would seem 
considering the conditions as they are 
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Who is responsible? 


that the school must take an offensive 
attitude toward the standards of the 
motion picture in theaters. 

There is no one solution to this sit- 
uation. It has many aspects. From 
the national point of view it has so- 
cial, economic and political implica- 
tions and they are growing more seri- 
ous rapidly. These are important to 
both our international and to our na- 
tional relationships. Among the social 
aspects is the educational one which 
concerns parents, teachers, and wel- 
fare leaders. The best solution to it 
is a thorough study of all its phases 
and not least among them is the con- 
sideration of the potential value of the 
use of scholastic or strictly documen- 
tary films to be used to supplement all 
textual material in the curricula of all 
schools. 

It will be equally important to en- 
ter the field of production of the cul- 
tural or entertainment films used in 
theaters. It is here that negative edu- 
cation is centered. 


Insuring Cultural and 
Educational Values 

Among the solutions will be a move- 
ment to have local boards of recrea- 
tion elected just as boards of educa- 
tion are, to supervise and develop rec- 
reation including motion pictures for 
children and youth. This should have 
a strong tendency to coordinate the 
work of the school with the pleasure 
of the theater. Dr. Edgar Dale has 
proposed to experiment with a course 
in motion picture appreciation for 
students in high schools. He has se- 


cured the cooperation of nine national 


organizations and four state depart- 
ments of public instruction to assist 
in the plan. The organizations will 
adapt his appreciation study to their 
educational programs and the depart- 
ments of public instruction will au- 
thorize credit for the course in high 
schools. The National Council of the 


-Teachers of English is sponsoring 


the course and developing the teach- 
ing techniques. Another: step in the 
right direction is to secure legislation 
which will make the Office of Educa- 
tion in the United States Department 
of Interior responsible for standards 
used in the production of motion pic- 
tures entering inter-state or foreign 
commerce. It is also important to 
have legislation which will abolish 
block bookings and blind selling, and 
require adequate descriptions of pic- 
tures offered for sale with trade show- 
ings of the pictures provided in the 
territories in which they are to be 
exhibited. Such regulations will make 
it possible for the schools to cooper- 
ate with the theaters and for the local 
theater manager to respond to the de- 
sires of the “socially sensitive” groups 
in the community. 

In all nations of comparable civili- 
zation the governments have accepted 
the responsibility for the character of 
films as a precaution against loss of 
prestige in foreign countries and in 
order to take advantage of the cultural 
and educational values in motion pic- 
tures. No less than this can we expect 
from our own government, and the 
schools have an important part to play 
in its achievement. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 








Two Causes of Chicago School Crisis 
POLITICAL PATRONAGE BUDGETS 
® BUDGET-MAKING in Chicago is described in a bulle- 
tin issued by the Citizens Save Our Schools Committee 
under date of April 7. If the statements of the committee 
are true, they help us to understand why there is a crisis 
in school finance in that city. If they are not true, they 
are slanderous and the Save Our Schools Committee ought 
to be silenced. Let us quote a few paragraphs for your 
edification : 


Hours were spent on the manipulation of the business, main- 
tenance, and operation of plant portions of the budget. Unimpor- 
tant details such as the breakage of window panes assumed gi- 
gantic proportions. Then the public hearings suddenly ceased. 
If there was any discussion on the appropriations for elementary 
and high schools, citizens were not permitted to hear them. This 
is not surprising since the budget is prepared in the business 
department. Our peculiar type of three-way administration—busi- 
ness, legal, and educational—makes the three departments rivals 
for adequate funds, and the business department has the advantage. 
It makes the budget, and has jobs and contracts to offer as an 
inducement for political “cooperation.” 

The 1934 budget reduces the appropriation for instruction from 
$34,318,069 to $29,022,924. This is 20% below the 1933 budget 
although the total school enrollment decreased less than 1%. This 
is the board’s chief claim to “economy.” The appropriation for 
educational administration, including supervision of the schools, 
was likewise decreased—29% below the 1933 budget. There is 
an increase at one point in the educational department—the senior 
high-school appropriation was increased 20% over 1929. It is 
impossible to make a comparison with 1933, because of the elimina- 
tion of the junior high schools. This increase is wholly inade- 
quate, however, to provide for an increase of between 35 and 40 
per cent in enrollment during the same period. 

The cutting ceased when the board left the educational depart- 
ment; money seemed more plentiful and the outlook was brighter! 
Business administration was increased 13%. It was possible to 
create new jobs—in the business department . . . 

Citizens who were spectators and listeners at the budget hear- 
ings wondered at times if 500,000 children and 12,000 teachers 
are only doing this or that in order that the all-important matter 
of patronage—building contracts, coal, supplies, repairs, and jobs 
might go on. At each opportunity services were taken from the 
educational department to add more jobs and more contracts to 
the business department. The outstanding transfer for 1934 is the 
high-school lunch rooms. 

The 1934 budget has been adopted. But there will be a budget 
for 1935 and for each of the years to come. Shall they place 
the welfare of children ahead of contracts and jobs? Or will 
the present tendency continue until public education in Chicago 
shall be completely a weapon in the hands of the political machine 
to keep its power? 


POLITICAL MANIPULATION OF TAXES 

Two or three years ago a state senator from Cook 
County boldly stated on the floor of the Senate that both 
political parties built up their campaign funds with money 
received from “tax-fixers.” On April 18 of this year 
Representative Leroy Green of Rockford read to the House 
of Representatives what he alleged was a form letter sent 
out to precinct captains by a ward committeeman, which 
read as follows: 


Dear Frrenp: You probably know that the personal property 
bills are now in the mail in your neighborhood. 


We do not definitely know just what can be done with them. 
However, I advise you to pick up the bills and anything under 
$25 we can most likely take care of; even if they are over $25 
we can probably have a compromise made when the matter comes 
up jn court through the state’s attorney's office, which, of course, 
is friendly to us at this time. 


Yours very truly, 


: COMMITTEEMAN. 
P. S. This should afford an opportunity to make valuable friends 
in your precinct. 


We might add that these tax bills, which are to be 
“taken care of” in order to make “valuable friends” for 
political workers, are a full year late. They are for the 
collection of taxes for the year 1932, which the rest of 
the state paid about a year ago. Chicago people are now 
getting their 1932 tax bills and the rest of the people of 
the state are getting their 1933 tax bills. The delay of one 
year was caused largely by political manipulation of 
assessments, which made a reassessment necessary five or 
six years ago, which in turn was delayed by political in- 
fluences. And now another delay and further undermining 
of the credit of the city is being caused by an order by the 
county court that a 15 per cent reduction be made in the 
assessment of a certain class of property after the assess- 
ment was supposed to be completed and the taxes extended 
on the collector’s books. It is charged that this too is done 
for political purposes and advantage. 

Because of this political manipulation of budgets, 
assessments, and collections, and the consequent delays, 
inequities, tax strikes, and tax delinquencies, the govern- 
ments of Cook County and Chicago have been badly 
crippled, and the schools in particular are facing a real 
crisis. 





The Whole State Suffers 


@ THERE have been some slight delays and delinquencies 

by some of the downstate counties in paying their share 
of state taxes, but Cook County has been the chief offen- 
der. Since nearly half the assessed valuation of the State 
is in Cook County, delays and delinquences in tax pay- 
ments there cause delay in paying the State nearly half 
its tax support from property taxes. This seriously crip- 
ples the state government and its tax supported institutions 
including the schools. 

On April 1 of this year, the State Director of Finance 
gave the writer these figures: 


Delinquent taxes due the State: 


From Cook County for the years 1929-1932__._______ $29,129,479 
From other counties for the years 1931-1932__.___-_ 3,160,015 
Total due the State from all counties_.........._____ $32,289,494 


This $32,289,494 includes nearly $12,000,000 due the 


oma 
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school distributive fund of the State, which the State Ad- 
ministration says it cannot pay the schools until it receives 
the money from the counties, and particularly the large 
amount due from Cook County. If this were paid and 
distributed, of course a large share of it would be re- 
turned to Cook County, and the schools there would be 
helped to that extent. But while it is delinquent, the 
whole state suffers. 





"There Ought to Be a Law!" 


@ WHENEVER any civic, social, or economic condition 

develops that causes inconvenience, trouble, injustice 
or suffering to any large number of people, there is sure 
to arise a demand for legislation to remedy the adverse 
condition. So now that the local government in some 
communities has broken down, since the schools and other 
public institutions are without funds, since teachers and 
other employees are unpaid, and since school facilities and 
other public services are reduced or wrecked, many people 
are demanding legislation to relieve the situation. In re- 
sponse to this demand, the legislature has been in almost 
continuous regular or special session for the last two or 
three years. 

But the Cook County breakdown, for example, cannot 
be remedied entirely by legislation. If local officials play 
politics with local assessment and collection of taxes and 
refuse to obey or to enforce the law, the enactment of new 
or additional laws at Springfield will do very little good. 
Cook County and some other communities need a remedy 
much more fundamental than legislation; they need more 
honest, capable, patriotic, and determined officials who 
really respect the Constitution and the laws of the State 
and have the character and courage to enforce them; and 
they need a large majority of voting citizens who are suf- 
ficiently social-minded and public-spirited to consider the 
general welfare of supreme importance, and who are too 
ethical and intelligent to be led astray by racketeers and 
demagogues and by the specious and subtle appeals to self- 
ishness and false patriotism by yellow newspapers. The 
making of new laws merely to be broken is both demoral- 
izing and futile. We need less law-breaking rather than 
more law-making. 





Our Efforts and Our Difficulties 


@ AS local government breaks down for reasons indicated 

in the preceding editorials, honest and patriotic citizens 
look more and more to larger units of taxation and ad- 
ministration. Of course the largest unit considered is the 
Nation; and it is startling and, to some of us, alarming 
to realize the degree to which the people are now looking 
to Uncle Sam to cure all our social, political, and eco- 
nomic ills. As the property tax fails for reasons also 
indicated, the demand arises for other sources of revenue 
that we know can be used only by the state or nation, such 
as inheritance, income, sales, gasoline, license taxes, and 
others. For example, highway construction and main- 


tenance have changed in the last twenty years from local 
to state functions, and the financial support for these 
functions is levied, appropriated, administered, and dis- 
tributed by the State. Many of us believe that this same 
principle and practice must be used for the support of 
the schools to a much larger degree than they have been 
used in Illinois. If the State does not perform its neces- 
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sary functions in school finance, we shall drift more and 
more into federal support and administration. 

Very little effort is being ma¢e in the third special ses- 
sion of the present General Assembly to remedy local 
maladministration. Our main purpose has been to get 
emergency relief for the schools so that they can be con- 
tinued and unpaid teachers be paid; and our efforts have 
been exerted to get laws enacted that would raise state 
revenues and distribute them to the local school districts 
so that many impoverished schools would not be com- 
pelled to depend upon a broken-down local property tax 
system in this time of crisis. 

These plans and efforts have met many difficulties, some 
of which we are describing briefly so that if possible we 
may avoid them in the future. 

First, we must admit that our own forces have not been 
in complete harmony in support of the program adopted 
and the bills introduced. Committees and officers have 
made conflicting recommendations, which have been very 
confusing to the legislators and have to a large degree 
nullified each other. Several rival organizations of teach- 
ers have been represented at Springfield, and their compe- 
tition for achievement and publicity and their differences 
of opinion, purposes, and methods have been prejudicial 
to our success. Of course these unhappy differences in 
our ranks have been the joy of our opponents, some of 
whom did their best to feed the fires of contention. In 
fact, while it may not be possible to prove that a definite 
plan has been made and perfected to divide and disor- 
ganize the teachers, there is much to indicate that such a 
plan exists and is in operation. 

Second, the old idea of localism still persists in the 
minds of many people. The General Assembly has in 
the past been so liberal in its delegation of powers to local 
school boards and so penurious in its appropriation of 
state funds for school support that many of our people 
do not realize that education is primarily a state function 
or that the legislature is the supreme board of education. 
Since the failure of the property tax system has been most 
complete in certain local communities, other parts of the 
State take the stand that the remedy must be of local ap- 
plication. For instance, many people oppose sending any 
state school funds to Cook County or Chicago until Cook 
county pays into the State treasury the $29,000,000 of 
delinquent taxes it owes the State. This spirit of localism 
has caused much bitter contention in the legislature, for 
instance between members from Chicago and those from 
downstate. Even some teachers do not seem to realize 
that we must appeal to the whole legislature for remedial 
legislation and not merely to one party or sectional repre- 
sentation. For example, remedial legislation for Chicago 
must be enacted by a legislature five-eighths of which is 
elected by the people outside of Chicago; and still many 
Chicago people, including some teachers, do not take into 
consideration the 5 to 3 voting power of the downstate 
members of the legislature. What we need in Illinois is a 
realization by the people that there is an Illinois, that it 
is supreme in legislative matters, and that local officials 
have only such powers as are delegated by the state legis- 
lature to the local officials. 

Third, there is much propaganda that there is really 
no school crisis. With one-third or more of the teachers 
of Illinois being paid in paper that must be discounted 

(Continued on page 277) 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


The School's Social and 
Psychic Opportunities 


By E. A. TURNER 


Illinois State Normal 
University, 
Normal 


@ AT its beginning and throughout 

the period of its marvelous prog- 
ress in our democracy, formal public 
education has usually received gener- 
ous financial support from the major- 
ity of our tax-paying citizens. The 
motive back of such support clearly 
indicates the markedly social nature 
of man. Moreover, it reveals the fun- 
damental social nature and function 
of the schools which he has created 
and supported for the specific purpose 
of satisfying his changing fundamental 
social needs in harmony with his more 
highly specific environment. 

Fine group participation in the hope 
of securing adequate education is due 
in no small measure, on the biological 
side, to a long evolutionary process 
in animal development. For ages the 
various species so characteristic of 
animal life below the realm of human 
consciousness have lived in groups 
characterized by such very common 
names as flocks, herds, droves, packs, 
bevies, swarms and their like. This 
marked universal tendency of animals 
to live in groups seems to indicate that 
group participation has been a posi- 
tive selective factor in the evolution 
of species. It was through such proc- 
esses that they lived and produced off- 
springs. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
early protection of the young in many 
of these groups led to the temporary 
isolation of the parents from the 
group during the early stages of rear- 
ing the young. Doubtless this process 
of isolation to insure greater safety to 
offspring has been a significant factor 
in determining the success of group 
life among many species of the lower 
animals. The nesting urge of birds, 
or of fishes, is a familiar example of 
the combination of isolation and of 
family life in the early rearing and 
later disciplining of their offspring. 
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America is engaged in growing a culture. To be satisfactory, this 
culture must fix its roots deep in our past, must find its ways and means 
realistically within the limits and the possibilities of our technological age, 
and must set its goals in the service of a new conception of world hu- 
manity. In this enterprise the educator has a peculiarly strategic share. 
He may, indeed, have to provide much of the leadership which such a 
movement requires.—R. B. RAUP, "The New Conception of the Profes- 
sion of Education.” The Educational Frontier. The Century Company. 


1933. 
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Doubtless the inner urge of man to 
secure greater protection for his off- 
spring in the many years of develop- 
ment led man to abandon tribal life 
in his first consideration for a sta- 
tionary life that offered better oppor- 
tunity to perfect family conditions and 
thereby insure greater safety to the 
offspring. At the same time he felt 
keenly the necessity of maintaining 
his group connections, not only to en- 
joy social contacts but to protect his 
family from other groups and from 
the non-cooperative members of his 
own group. Civic and industrial co- 
operation not only provided social 
safety and enjoyment but proved to 
be a significant agent in social prog- 
ress. It made it possible for each mem- 
ber of the group through the schools 
to profit by the successes and failures 
of his ancestors and modern group 
associates. Thus such cooperation 
paved the way for richer accumulat- 
ing fundamental experience. 

In order to benefit by the protection 
and experiences of others, formal edu- 
cation was gradually: substituted for 
informal education. Thus the public 
school evolved as a specific social 
agent to improve man’s personal and 
group opportunities. As man’s needs 
changed and as he became more con- 
scious of these fundamental needs, it 
was but natural that the objectives of 
the school should evolve in scope and 
change from time to time in order to 
meet the new needs that confronted 
him. It is due to social changes that 
had evolved from the continuous so- 
cial adjustments that followed a richer 
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and more complete grasp of the prin- 
ciples and agencies that affected the 
life of changing generations. 

From a theoretically social view- 
point, all life seems simple and clear. 
On the basis of this theory, the school 
is a definite institution supported by 
society to satisfy the social needs of 
its members as cooperative members 
of the larger group to which they be- 
long. Does experience warrant the con- 
clusion that the schools are fulfilling 
their social function? Does the annual 
toll of a million lives in the United 
States from preventable diseases, and 
as many more who are handicapped 
in life as a result of such diseases, 
indicate that sufficient consideration 
is being given the right needs in our 
schools? Does the record of one di- 
vorce out of every seven marriages 
in the United States, to say nothing of 
the many unhappy homes resulting 
from some of the six marriages which 
have not been annulled by divorce 
proceedings, warrant the conclusion 
that our schools are sufficiently stress- 
ing, in the grades and high school, bet- 
ter ways of providing the kind of 
family life that is essential for the 
finest type of social life which we 
may enjoy? 

Does the marked factor of decep- 
tion, danger, and lack of social coop- 
eration so characteristic of our indus- 
trial and civic life of today in the 
world’s finest example of democracy 
on a large scale, indicate that the 
schools are meeting their obligations 
in satisfying our civic and social 

(Continued on page 286) 
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The sun-parlor is a favorite spot where the children congregate to hear music, read books, listen to interesting stories 


or finish arithmetic problems. 


School Work for Hospital Patients 


By ETHEL BONFIELD 


Public School Teacher 
St. Luke's Hospital 
Chicago 


@ IT would seem at first glance that 

a hospital patient might better be 
left to the one task of recuperation; 
however, an acquaintance with the 
children and young people who are 
patients in the hospitals will reveal 
that the routine and interest of public 
school work to which they have been 
accustomed and to which they hope to 
return, are at least among the things 
needful to accomplish this recupera- 
tion. Patients of certain types some- 
times spend months and even years 
waiting for slow but, happily, sure re- 
covery. To such as these the lost time 
in school, the lost touch with class- 
mates are a real tragedy. To meet 
the needs of this class of public school 
pupils the Board of Education assigns 
a teacher to various hospital centers 
in the city. The class that presents it- 
self to a teacher at one of these cen- 
ters averages about twenty-five in num- 
ber. School work is undertaken only 


with the consent of the doctor and is 
under the direct supervision of the 
principal of a special school in the 
district, and the superintendent in 
charge of this special work through- 
out the city. 

Work with these patient-pupils must 
of course be entirely individual, and 
the material used must be such as can 
be adapted to their needs. The usual 
paraphernalia of a school room, i. e., 
fixed desks, blackboards, chalk, maps, 
pen and ink, are missing, and it is 
astonishing what can be accomplished 
without these time honored aids to edu- 
cation. Books, of course, we have al- 
ways with us; and such good books! 
Modern educational aids, particularly 
visual education aids are of inestim- 
able value in helping these tempor- 
arily handicapped pupils. The Board 
of Education furnishes a moving pic- 
ture camera which the hospital class 
shares with a neighboring school. The 
Woman’s Board of the hospital sup- 
plies a lantern slide outfit whereby 
many pupils make their own lantern 
slides and use this illustrative material 
in connection with their textbooks. 
Work in history and geography is car- 


ried on entirely through moving pic- 
tures and lantern slides. 

To go back to the question of the 
time spent by some pupils in hospi- 
tals, one teacher encountered a small 
boy who had thus spent four years. 
He was eight years old and had never 
learned to read although capable of 
learning. Until a teacher was assigned 
at the hospital no one had the definite 
task of teaching him to read. Then 
there is the large number of children 
who spend a few weeks or a month or 
two in a hospital and welcome a 
teacher and books—even spelling 
books—with delight. They have missed 
school routine and want to be “in it.” 

Another type of patient for whom 
special provision was made was the 
pupil in the isolation room. The 
period of isolation may extend from 
a few days to several weeks. From the 
nurse the teacher gets all information 
concerning the pupil. She then ar- 
ranges to have lantern slides in history 
or geography or, if the isolated one 
is very young, even Mother Goose 
rhymes and stories flashed on the wall 
of the room through the glass parti- 
tion. 
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George, in isolation, reported to the 
nurse that he was ten years old and in 
the fourth grade in school. Before he 
had left school he had been reading 
the story of “William Tell” and was 
anxious to find out how the story 
ended. His problem was solved to the 
satisfaction of the teacher and the de- 
light of the pupil by showing a four 
hundred foot motion picture film of 
the story. 

A high-school boy who had been 
taking a business course finds that he 
can sit in a wheel chair and use a type- 
writer and he is very appreciative of 
a teacher who can supervise his work 
and make it tell toward graduation. 

Miss C— spent nine months of her 
last year in high school on a hospital 
bed. For the last four months of this 
period her doctor permitted her to do 
school work. It was necessary for her 
to maintain, for the greater part of the 
time a recumbent rigid position, but 
she could use her hands and arms and 
could read. Her uncompleted work in 
high school was in chemistry and 
biology. The hospital teacher and 
Miss C— decided that she could use 


When group activities can be 
arranged, as when motion pictures 
or slides are shown, there is a great 
gain in educational attainments. 


the lantern slide outfit and make her 
own slides to illustrate her texts. This, 
to some extent at least would take the 
place of the laboratory work which 
her class were doing, and in which she 
had had some experience. At the close 
of the school term the science teacher 
from the high school visited the hospi- 


Upper grade and high-school 
_ . are provided with tables 
that fit over the wheel chair. In- 
dividual work cards in reading and 
arithmetic give the child an incen- 
tive to proceed at his maximum 


ability. 


tal. Miss C—’s lantern slides were 
flashed on the screen; she explained 
experiments, brought out their prac- 
tical application, answered questions 
and in short gave such a good account 
of herself that she was granted her 
high-school diploma. Miss C— has 
now left the hospital and is studying 
to be a laboratory technician. She is 
still somewhat handicapped physically 
but so are a large number of the 
world’s workers. 
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Children in isolation would be isolated indeed were it not for lantern slides 

and motion picture films provided by the Board of Education. Abundant ma- 

terial in all school subjects is available. The teacher secures needed informa- 

tion from the nurse who alone has access to the isolated pupil and on this she 

determines the kind of subject matter to be presented, which may range from 

the sciences to Mother Goose rhymes, depending upon the age and degree 
of advancement of the pupil. 
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Three Divisions Report Meetings 


Central Division 
@ THE Central Division of the Illinois 

State Teachers Association convened in 
fifty-first annual session in Bloomington, 
March 2, 1934. Speakers at the general 
sessions were E. W. Butterfield, commis- 
sioner of education, Connecticut, and R. W. 
Fairchild, president, Illinois State Normal 
University. The Phi Mu Alpha Music Fra- 
ternity Ensemble was presented in concert 
under the direction of George Anson. 

Orricers.—W. A. Goodier, principal, high 
school, Bloomington; vice-president, C. A. 
McGinnis, principal, township high school, 
Pontiac; secretary-treasurer, P. C. Kurtz, 
high school, Bloomington. 

Executive Commitree.—Edith I. Atkin, I. 
S. N. U., Normal, ’35, chairman; H. W. Mc- 
Culloch, co. supt. of schools, Pontiac, °36; 
Ralph Robb, principal, community high 
school, Clinton, °37. 

State Commitrees.—Appropriations, C. A. 
Brothers, supt. of schools, Dwight, ’35; Legis- 
lation, E. H. Lukenbill, co. supt. of schools, 
Lincoln, °36; Resolutions, E. A. Turner, 
Normal, °37 

Reso.utions.—We endorse the Legislative 
Program of the Illinois State Teachers As- 
sociation, as formulated by the Committee 
on Legislation of that organization, on Feb. 
10, 1934, and recommend that the secretary 
of this Division be instructed to advise Gov- 
ernor Horner that the membership of the 
Central Division, numbering approximately 
1500 teachers, stands solidly back of the 
emergency provisions for financial relief for 
the schools. We recommend to the teachers 
of this Division that they individually en- 
dorse this program to the representatives 
from their district in the legislature. 

We further recommend that similar en- 
dorsement and active support be given to 
that portion of the Legislative Program 
providing for more permanent financial re- 
lief for the schools. 

We recommend that the Central Division 
endorse the proposal presented and discussed 
at the State meeting in 1933 for a change in 
the name of the state organization, from 
“Illinois State Teachers Association” to 
“Illinois Education Association.” 





South Central Division 


@ THE fifteenth annual meeting of the 
South Central Division of the I. S. T. A. 
was held in Springfield, March 22 and 23, 
1934. Speakers at the general sessions were 
Judge Fred G. Bale, formerly prosecutor in 
the juvenile courts, Columbus, Ohio; Pro- 
fessor Arthur B. Moehlman, University of 
Michigan; R. C. Moore, secretary, Illinois 
State Teachers Association; Dr. Emanuel 
Sternheim, author and lecturer, Butte, Mon- 
tana; Reverend Bernard R. Hubbard, the 
Glacier Priest, New York. Musical organ- 
izations contributing to the program were 
the Springfield Grade School Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Miss Ruth Soulman, 
and the Metropolitan Concert Company. 
Orricers.—President, Lee D. Pigott, 
principal, Wilson Jr. H. S., Decatur; vice- 





president, R. E. Fildes, principal, Hay-Ed- 
wards School, Springfield; secretary, Lettie 
Jones, 2202 North Main, Decatur; treasurer, 
Bruce E. Wheeler, principal, Ridgely School, 
Springfield. 

Executive Commitree.—J. A. Leitze, 
principal, community high school, Murray- 
ville, °35, chairman; Florence L. Black, Vir- 
ginia, °36; R. O. Stoops, supt. of schools, 
Jacksonville, °37. 

Srate Committees.—Appropriations, C. E. 
Michelman, principal, community high 
school, Mt. Zion, °37; Legislation, Walter 
E. Buck, co. supt. of schools, Virginia, °35; 
Resolutions, E. H. Mellon, principal, com- 
munity high school, Winchester, °36. 

REso.utions.—This Association recognizes 
the value of the work of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Illinois State 
Teachers Association and its sub-divisions 
in promoting the cause of education in the 
State and throughout the Nation ;—there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved 

1. That we earnestly urge that all teach- 
ers in this division become members of our 
local, state and national educational or- 
ganizations; that they keep themselves thor- 
oughly informed concerning the activities of 
these organizations and of present day edu- 
cational problems; that they actively engage 
in their respective communities in a program 
of interpreting the public school and its 
needs, to make every effort to maintain the 
efficiency of the schools and to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment against false economy. 

2. Believing that education is one of the 
most important of the essential services ren- 
dered by government, we therefore oppose 
any procedure that will place special private 
interests and less essential public service 
and public works above the welfare of our 
children. We also urge the speedy enact- 
ment of legislation to provide for the finan- 
cial relief of distressed school districts. We 
heartily endorse the legislative program of 
the State Association and the action of the 
Legislative Committee during the present 
session of the State legislature. 

3. We resolve to remind each teacher and 
each prospective teacher of the extreme need 
of ethical practice in our profession. We 
feel that wholesale bianket applications are 
unethical since to apply for a position that 
is not definitely vacant is unfair to the pres- 
ent incumbent. We urge that such practice 
be discontinued by all teachers. We be- 
lieve that any candidate should stand upon 
merit alone and one of the worst of un- 
ethical practices is to underbid in the matter 
of salary. We should have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every teacher in this 
respect. 

4. Resolved that we urge our State As- 
sociation to provide a differential scale of 
membership dues which will permit lower 
dues for lower salaried teachers. Be it 
further 

Resolved, That the State Association in- 
vestigate the possibilities of providing an 
opportunity for a combination membership 
in our State Association and the National 


Education Association at a reduced rate. 

5. We favor an adequate State Teachers 
Pension on a sound actuarial basis as pro- 
posed by the State committee. We recom- 
mend that the committee give serious con- 
sideration to the suggestion of optional re- 
tirement at the age of fifty years. 

6. We approve the proposed change of 
the name of our state organization from the 
Illinois State Teachers Association to the 
Illinois Education Association. 

7. We recommend that greater emphasis 
be placed on good citizenship, character 
training, the social studies and health edu- 
cation in our schools. We especially urge 
more effective instruction in the effects of 
alcoholic liquors, and in present social and 
economic problems, such as taxation and 
international relations. 

8. We desire to commend the secretary 
of the State Teachers Association and his 
office, the legislative and all standing and 
special committees that have been working 
so effectively for the cause of public educa- 
tion in our State. 





Southwestern Division 
@ THE Southwestern Division of the I. S. 

T. A. held its nineteenth annual meeting 
in East St. Louis, April 5 and 6, 1934. 
Speakers at the general sessions were Dr. 
Glenn Frank, president, University of Wis- 
consin; Dean Isador Loeb, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo.; R. C. Moore, sec- 
retary, Illinois State Teachers Association; 
Rabbi Isserman, St. Louis. Ray Callison ap- 
peared in organ recital and the following or- 
ganizations also presented musical programs: 
the mixed glee club of Lincoln High school, 
East St. Louis, directed by Daisy O. West- 
brook; the boys’ and girls’ glee clubs of the 
Alton high school, directed by C. L. Porter, 
and the East St. Louis high-school girls ad- 
vanced chorus, directed by Mildred Adams. 

Orricers.—President, Paul B. Chance, co. 
supt. of schools, Salem; vice-president, Earl 
R. Hall, supt. of schools, Coulterville; sec- 
retary, Mina Mollman, 1604 St. Louis Ave., 
East St. Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, 
principal, Lansdown Jr. High School, East 
St. Louis. 

Executive Commitree.—E. B. Burroughs, 
principal, Webster School, Collinsville, ’35; 
L. G. Osborn, principal, Rock Jr. High 
School, East St. Louis, °36; Howard Bosley, 
supt. of schools, Mt. Vernon, ’37. 

State Commitrees.—Appropriations, F. F. 
Stables, high school, Mt. Vernon, ’37; Legis- 
lation, C. A. Whiteside, co. supt. of schools, 
Carrollton, ’35; Resolutions, O. M. Corbell, 
principal, township high school, Centralia. 

Reso.utions.—We strongly endorse and 
reafirm the program of education of the 
I. S. T. A. as outlined in the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, namely: ade- 
quate financial support of Education; teacher 
membership in and support of their local, 
state and national organizations; higher 
standards for certification of teachers; 


larger administrative school units; better 
school tax laws; a statewide educational 
(Continued on page 286) 
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New Prices July | st 
© THE Pupils Reading Circle price 
list runs concurrently with the 
schoo! year—July 1 to July 1. There- 
fore our contracts with publishers ex- 
pire on the last day of June and our 
prices are adjusted according to the 
new prices we have to pay. 

The margin of profit for the Read- 
ing Circle is barely enough to pay 
overhead expenses, which accounts for 
the low prices of all books listed in 
our catalog. Needless to say, the Cir- 
cle is operated for service, not for 
profit. Consequently as the volume of 
business increases there is a corre- 
sponding reduction of prices. This 
policy enables the Circle to sell $2.00 
books for $1.10 and sometimes even 
less. Nowhere else will you find 
prices comparable with ours. The 
careful selection and gradation of 
books is appreciated by all patrons. 

Just now we are making terms with 
publishers for the books in our new 
1934-1935 course of reading, which is 
one of exceptional merit, and we find 
that prices are going up. This is due 
to increases in the cost of printing— 
paper, labor, etc.—to say nothing of 
the codes to which all are subscribing. 

The current Reading Circle catalog 
lists four hundred fifty books in all 
and our present prices will prevail 
until July 1. Schools wishing to re- 
plenish their libraries with any of our 
books should get their orders placed 
in time. A copy of our catalog will 
be mailed free to any address upon re- 
quest. The new list will not be ready 
for distribution before August 1. 





Selecting Books 

Next in importance in knowing how 
to read is to know what to read. The 
selection of books for children’s read- 
ing is a task that should be given 
much thought and study. The read- 
ing habit when acquired will be evalu- 
ated by the character of the books 
chosen by the reader, Therefore, chi]- 
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Reading Circle 


"It is a great thing for a child to 
hear the call of a good book." 


D. F. NICKOLS, Manager 


Lincoln, Illinois 
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Books are not made for furniture but there is nothing that so beau- 
tifully furnishes a house. A little library growing each year is an honor- 
able part of man's history. It is a man's duty to love books. A library 
is not a luxury but one of the necessities of life-—HENRY WARD 


BEECHER. 
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dren need guidance and direction when 
their tastes for reading are in the 
formative state. A supply of good 
books, graded to the children’s reading 
levels and chosen in accordance with 
their reading interests, is the first es- 
sential. And in order to have a good 
working library for the school both 
inspirational and informational books 
must be provided, the latter correlat- 
ing especially with history, geography 
and elementary science. Lastly, a 
means of stimulating outside reading 
should not be overlooked. 

It will be of interest to teachers and 
parents to know that these important 
factors are given careful consideration 
by the board of directors in selecting 
books for the Pupils Reading Circle 
course of reading each year. At least 
six months is required to choose the 
thirty-two books which are finally 
adopted. From 200 to 300 copies of 
the latest and best juvenile books are 
submitted by at least fifty different 
publishing houses. Such an oppor- 
tunity to select books is a rare privi- 
lege, and it accounts materially for the 
merit and utility of the Circle service. 

The procedure of the board of direc- 
tors in choosing books is one of elim- 
ination. Each member prepares a list 
which, in his or her judgment, con- 
tains six of the best books for each 
grade. From these several lists the 
manager builds what is known as the 
first tentative list. A second tentative 
list based on the first is built in the 
same manner one month later, and 
after the members have had ample time 
to study the books included in this 
list, the annual meeting is held. An 


entire day is devoted to the final adop- 
tions. The manager is then author- 
ized to negotiate terms with the pub- 
lishers, getting the best possible prices 
to the end that the schools of the 
State may secure their library books 
at reduced rates. 

During June and July the office of 
the manager is stocked with 1000 cop- 
ies of each new adoption together with 
an ample supply of the holdover 
books. Forty thousand copies of the 
new prospectus, containing the titles 
of 450 books, are printed and distrib- 
uted. A complete set of new books is 
placed in the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools around August 
1 where they remain for one year, giv- 
ing teachers, patrons and school offi- 
cers an opportunity to examine them 
before placing their orders. The Cir- 
cle books are supplied by prepaid par- 
cel post directly to schools or individ- 
uals at prices listed in the catalog. 
A free copy of the prospectus will be 
mailed immediately upon application 
to the manager. 


New High School List of 
Circle Books 


Ten new books for high-school read- 
ing, five fiction and five non-fiction, 
will be ready for distribution August 
1. A special committee consisting of 
Dr. A. W. Clevenger, High School 
Visitor for the University of Illinois, 
Mr. John Calvin Hanna, State Super- 
visor of High Schools, and Mr. R. V. 
Lindsey, Principal of the Pekin Com- 
munity High School, assisted the Read- 
ing Circle Board in the selection of 
these books. 
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LIVING 
GEOGRAPHY 


Huntington 
McMurry 


Benson 





Is receiving the en- 


educators 


“The teachers are enthusiastic.” 

“Living Geography will long live 
in the minds of our students. The 
subject matter is realistic and un- 
derstandable and the maps are excellent. The teachers are en- 
thusiastic about Living Geography because the students are 
constantly becoming more and more efficient in this subject 
without the usual tutoring.” Superintendent. 


“The children are eager.” 

“Living Geography is not ‘just another geography’ but a real contribution 
in the field of social science. 

“The children are eager to study Living Geography and do not have to be 
reminded that it is time to study the subject. This is due to the fact that 
the book is all that the name implies. The fact that the authors visited the 
countries they are talking about, and the manner in which they have cor- 
related the subjects of geography and history, without sacrificing the subject 
itself, make the text interesting, informative, and teachable. 

“The fact that the books are not a two-cycie or a one-cycle series and the 
way the material is organized, such as placing an atlas in the back of each 
book, will sell the book to any superintendent, supervisor, principal, or 
teacher who hus caught the spirit of the new day in the field of social science. 

“Our teachers and pupils are completely sold on Living Geography.” 

Superintendent. 
“The pupils show greater interest.” 

“I observed that each book has a treatment of each part of the world, 
but that the treatment is in such a manner that repetition is avoided. Teach- 
ers like the new method and the literary style of the material, and the pupils 
show greater interest in geography than ever before. The maps are superior 
to any I have ever seen. They show the entire geographic environment and 
yet are so simple that children have no difficulty in understanding them. 
The price of the books is meeting the needs of the times.” 


THE NATIONS AT WORK 


An Industrial and Commercial 
Geography 


Packard Sinnott Overton 


This book develops in the student the ability to 
view the various nations not as isolated entities, 
producing only for their own needs but as com- 
ponent members in the great economic structure 
that is now a world community. Each industry is 
shown dependent upon other countries and each na- 
tion dependent upon others for everyday com- 
modities. This interpretation awakens the student 
to a realization of the influence of trade and com- 
merce in promoting the interdependence of nations, 
he learns in addition to geographical facts, the im- 
portance of international trade in bringing about 
world harmony and world peace. 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 


Edmonson and Dondineau 


Superintendent. 





“I have never seen anything quite like it. I should 
describe it as very superior, the last word in the art 
of textbook writing.” 

“This is not the conventional type of community 
civies text. It aims to teach all phases of the sub- 
ject by means of real social problems.” 

_ “The authors have made their greatest contribu- 
tion to citizenship training in a new method of 
treating the subject matter.” 

“It presents a challenge to the pupil and makes 
the work interesting and meaningful.” 

“CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS sstimu- 
lates pupils to the doing of those things that are of 
value for their civic training.” 
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THE GATES PRO(¢ 


is revolutionizing the teaching of 
All types of 


Number of failures noticeably lessened 


“Since using the Gates Reading Program, the number of failures in my 
first grade has noticeably lessened.” Supervisor. 


No need to teach phonetics separately 


“A few days ago one of my teachers said to me, ‘I did not think that i 
could be done but my experiences with the Gates Program have convince 
me that I do not need to teach phonetics any longer’.” 

Superintendent of Schools. 


Independence in sight reading 


“We have nearly forty children in our first grade, about half of then 
Italians. They already love to read. We never had a class that had suc 
independence in attacking sight reading.” Supervisor 


Provides for individual differences 


“It is an individual method as well as a group method. hi 
interested in the work and thoroughly enjoy learning to read. 


Children enthusiastic about them 


“I never enjoyed teaching reading so much as I did last winter. The 
reason was the Gates Series. The children were so enthusiastic about the 
books that learning to read and to comprehend was easy for —, . 

eacher. 


Children become 
Teacher. 


Children make better progress 


“Of the eighteen or twenty textbooks in reading that have been used in the 
primary grades in this County within the past ten years, Gates Readers seem 
to excel all others, arousing interest on the part of children in reading ani 
helping them to develop in the ability to read.” County Superintendent. 


Self-teaching and self-manageable 


“The Gates Reading Course is the most enjoyable pathway to reading that 
I have ever taught. Due to the fact that the Work-play course is a self- 
teaching and self-manageable program, adaptable to individual differences, 
I can truly say that I have found it to be especially effective for large classes 
and for difficulties of irregular attendance.” Teacher. 


School patrons express hearty approval 


“The Work-Play books have been a joy to us. The material is fresh, in- 
vigorating, and well within the comprehension of the children.” ; 

“School patrons have expressed their hearty approval of the method ané 
material.” Superintendent of Schools. 


Pupils have developed into splendid readers 


““My teachers and I are delighted and enthusiastic over the results secured 
by their use. The quality of these Keaders that appeals most strongly to us 
is the power they have of stimulating the imagination and training peop! 
to think. The result has been the development of the pupils into splendid 
readers.” Superintendent of Schools. 


Adaptable 


“They are especially adaptable to the pupil of the lower mental grasp be- 
cause the exercises in the Preparatory Book prepare him for the reading 
exercises in the text.” Superintendent of Schools. 


THE JUNIOR SPEECH ARTS 
Alice Evelyn Craig 


The long-requested opportunity to begin speech work in junior grades 
comes at last in this new book created specifically to aid juniors in developing 
correctness, effectiveness and grace in such speech arts as reading, speaking, 
acting, conversation, Round Table Discussion, and debate. By the author of 
THE SPEECH ARTS, for senior high schools, known as the textbook without 
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RAM OF READING 


ing in thousands of school systems. 
sexplain why: 


Results have been splendid 


“The teachers tell me that they like the books because they are built on 
he level of the child. The results have been splendid. have never had 
better reading on the part of the children.” Superintendent of Schools. 


Teaching a pleasure 
“I have enjoyed teaching more since I have used this program than at 
ny time before.” Teacher. 


Individual work 

“It has been my privilege to use the Gates Work Books and Readers 
with children who were being exposed to reading for the first time and also 
with children of the intermediate grades who were in the need of remedial 
help in reading. With both groups I have found the Gates Program to be 
very satisfactory. 

“The success was due to the fact that each child worked individually and 
made progress in accordance with his own ability. Some pupils in the 
remedial group were able to make a year’s progress in reading in four 
months.” Critic Teacher. 


Marked progress in reading achievement 

“Since we have had this series our primary pupils have shown a very 
marked progress in reading achievement on every reading test that we have 
given them. Superintendent of Schools. 


Provide for individual differences 

We find these books especially helpful in providing for individual differ- 
ences. This makes it possible for even a first grader to make progress at 
his own rate.” County Superintendent. 


Child interest 


“The children are delighted with them, as the topics are close to their 
experiences and understanding. Often they beg to read on when the period 











is over. Teacher. 
Double the amount of reading usually given in 
readers 


“As a classroom teacher I have found the Gates-Huber-Ayer Books 
unsurpassed as basal readers for the elementary school. The Preparatory 
Books and the methods for using them are, in my opinion, superior to any 
on the market today. The books themselves are so teachable that they 
hardly need a manual. Teacher. 


A modern program 
“The fact that the Readers are built on an activity program makes the 
course a strong one for the modern school. Superintendent of Schools. 


Teaching a greater pleasure 

“I have been a primary teacher for a number of years and have used a 
number of texts but changed to the Gates Program three years ago. Since 
then, I have found teaching a greater pleasure because of the thorough way 
inwhich the Gates-Huber-Ayer material meets every classroom need. 


Teacher. 
A boon for boys and girls 


“This is the best series of readers that I have ever had the privilege of 
using. 

“Any school in the state, either rural or urban, contemplating the adoption 
of new readers will do an excellent service to the boys and girls and to the 
community if these books are adopted.” Superintendent of Schools. 


A FIRST TT IN ALGEBRA 


The simplest adequate treatment of first year algebra ever offered. Do 
not make plans for next year until you have examined it. It has been 
planned definitely for pupils and classes of varying ability, and tested and 
adapted in actual classroom practice. Meets College Board and Syllabus 
requirements. 





HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


CANBY—OPDYKE—GILLUM 


Enthusiastically endorsed 
by those who are using it 


“The bored expr $s on h e faces have vanished.”’— 
Helen I. Risdon 

“In my early days in the school room, Sophomore English 
was the bane of my existence. It seemed to me there were so 
many things to teach, and the textbooks we had were very dull 
and inadequate guides. 

Then came the dawn! It was in the form of an attractive, 
red-bound volume known as “HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH,” Book 
II, by Canby, Opdycke and Gillum. The bored expressions on 
sophomore faces have vanished, and in- 
stead there seems to have come an 
eager desire to learn—to use better 
speech, to read in newer fields, and to 
write with originality. 

“My pupils are only average, but 
they have been aroused, at least, and 
are interested in doing much better 
work than they have done before. 
After all, isn’t that what a school ought 
to do for a pupil—rouse him? And 
‘High School English’ is doing it in 
my particular field. 

“Thank you for selling me so good 
a book.” 





“I like it.”.—Mary Whiteside 


“‘When your representative said you 
had a truly practicable composition 
text, I concealed a sigh and thought 
Ah, well! Just one more attempt! But 
I retract my doubts. I had begun to 
despair that there could ever be a text 
so arranged as to present the material 
I considered essential at once, attractively and adequately: 
book is the first I have found that has accomplished that. 

“T like it. The essential elements of formal grammar and the 
fundamental rules of punctuation are all there, simple and 
forceful, but so slyly introduced that the youngster would be 
unaware he was being “drilled.” There is far more illustrative 
material that I have seen in any other book, and the selections 
would appeal to the understanding and the intellectual dignity 
of a tenth-grader—so many texts ‘talk baby talk’ to him. 
Teaching as I have in labor communities, I have so often found 
text examples—perhaps sentences to punctuate—adapted to the 
understanding of a group of the socially elect; this book seems 
to me of more universal, more democratic interest, and thus bet- 
ter adapted to the needs of the ordinary heterogeneous public 
school class. And the best phase of this book is its tremendous 
emphasis on natural, informal speaking; this, I believe, is, rhe- 
torically speaking, our most crying need, and I’ve never before 
seen it so well met.” 


BIOLOGY and HUMAN WELFARE 


Peabody and Hunt 


In the years that Peabody and Hunt’s BIOLOGY AND HUMAN 
WELFARE has been in use it has realized a rare prestige. The authors 
were pioneers in presenting biology from the viewpoint of human wel- 
fare; through their introduction this approach has become the standard 
for high school textbooks in biology. Simplicity, in keeping with the 
abilities of boys and girls of this age, is an outstanding quality. 

The NEW EDITION, answering popular demand, was recently pre- 
pared to meet modern conditions in science and pedagogy. It is a new 
book, reflecting in every way the latest developments in biological sci- 
ence, with their corresponding benefits and advantages to mankind. 


A UNIT WORKBOOK IN PLANE 
GEOMETRY 


Seymour and Poole 


To the list of workbooks of unparalleled excellence and low uniform 
price offered by Macmillan is now added this unit workbook. It com- 
prises a series of natural teaching units each made up of a number of 
related theorems. Drill in each unit tests comprehension and analyzes 





this 


pupils’ ability to use the theorems in new situations. 
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Mount Rushmore 


and the Black Hills 


By KATHRYN OWEN 


@® THE “Black Hills” region had 
been stasmped into my conscious- 
ness as a child, when I followed my 
brother, Tom, into the attic to listen 
to the thrilling tales of “Deadwood 
Dick.” Tom and I followed the ex- 
ploits of this kind-hearted desperado 
from the first volume, “The Prince of 
the Road.” It was there that some of 
the colorful characters of the Hills, 
Calamity Jane, Poker Alice, and Wild 
Bill Hickok, first came to my attention. 
These mountains had slipped into 
the background of my mind until 
1927, when the spotlight of publicity 
was thrown on the “Black Hills” at the 
time Calvin Coolidge visited the re- 
gion, making his headquarters at the 
State Game Lodge and establishing 
his executive offices in Rapid City. In 
1933, I took advantage of the low rail- 
road rates to visit the Hills. 

My first trip from Rapid City was 
to Keystone, where the Rushmore 
Memorial is being carved by Gutzon 
Borglum. I was fascinated when I 
stood across the valley in front of the 
Rushmore mountain and saw the work 
that had been completed on_ that 
granite surface. These figures are so 
colossal that the Sphinx of Egypt 
would only reach from the tip of the 
chin to the brow of Washington. There 
are to be four characters carved on 
the face of the mountain, Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt. The 
head of Washington already stands out 
on the Peak, and work is progressing 
on the other figures. 

At lunchtime, we enjoyed a picnic 
lunch on the banks of a trout stream. 
Our guide told us how the Hills got 
their name. The Indians had named 
the region, Pa-Ha-Sa-Pa, meaning lit- 
erally, “Black Hills,” and the pioneer 
white men accepted the name without 
realizing how it might misrepresent 
to the world those gorgeous purple 
mountains. I began to realize that the 
Black Hills are full of romance. The 
legend still persists of the Great Spirit 
standing on the summit of Bear Butte, 
and calling together all his children 
from as far west as sunset, and far 
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east as the Great Father 
of Waters, to tell them 
that the Black Hills 
were his Hunting 
Grounds, and if any 
Indian went up into 
these mountains, he said, 
he would send his shoot- 
ing fire and kill them. 
Good Indians, he promised, might 
stop there for a little while on their 
way to the Happy Hunting Grounds, 
but the land of the Pa-Ha-Sa-Pa was 
too beautiful for mortal eyes. 

The story still is told of the Lost 
Cabin that was old and tumbling to 
decay when some prospectors found it 
in 1876. The pick and shovel leaning 
against the log walls were rusted and 
the trail that started from the cabin 
door was lost in a tangle of kinni- 
kinick and overgrowing scrub oak. 
Old miners have not been certain, in 
spite of all their searching, that the 
trail does not lead to a rich lost mine. 

I spent days in the Southern Hills. 
Interest in this region centers around 
the granite head of Harney Peak, Syl- 
van Lake, with good hotel, and cot- 
tages, and Hot Springs with its healing 
waters, its plunge baths and sani- 
tarium. By the aid of little donkeys, 
we climbed Harney Peak. The Needles, 
tall slim points of granite, march away 
from Harney Peak and Sylvan Lake 
like the giant spears of a guarding 
army. 

Battle Mountain, towering above the 
little town of Hot Springs in the 
Southern Hills, still yields occasional 
arrowheads dropped in the battle in 
which the Sioux defeated the Crows 
and took possession of the healing wa- 
ters. The old rough tub, cut out of 
the red rock at the big warm spring, 
still is shown to visitors although 
porcelain baths have long since sup- 
plemented it. It was the Indians who 
first discovered the curative properties 
of the waters at Hot Springs, and 
brought their sick from great distances 
to be healed. 

I did much horseback riding in the 
Hills. Trails lead everywhere through 
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Sylvan Lake's Crystalline Beauty 


the mountains and the valleys, and 
there are beautiful emblazed ways 
through the woods. The horses are 
sure-footed western bronchos. 


The beauty of the Southern Hills 
almost made me forget the prime ob- 
ject of my visit, Deadwood, but I 
climbed into a bus and rode through 
more gorgeous mountain scenery up to 
that picturesque city. Deadwood, as 
I saw it, was the Deadwood of the gold 
rush days, for I had planned my visit 
to reach there during the “Days of 
°76” celebration, when the residents 
put on a pageant of history well worth 
traveling miles to see. The stage- 
coaches and the saloons, the Indians 
and the outlaws, and the costumes of 
the early days were convincingly re- 
produced. 

Near by is Lead, and during my 
visit I took a trip through the Home- 
stake mine which has the largest ore 
body and the longest life of any gold 
mine in the world, and is still paying 
big dividends. 

The northern Hills are high and 
rugged, cut by beautiful canyons. 
Spearfish Canyon drops its walls sud- 
denly to a rollicking little stream that 
is a furious young torrent at its banks, 
but a thin thread of quicksilver seen 
from the Canyon rim above. The 


roads lead in and out of Deadwood ~ 


along the creeks that once were rich 
with placer gold, and up steep moun- 
tain sides, winding through pine 
forests, across high-hung mountain 
meadows gay with wild roses and 
Mariposa lilies, up onto high divides 
from which the mountains tumble 
away in every direction to the billowy 
plains. It is easy to understand why 


the Sioux fought for the Black Hills. 
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Books Received 


ANN ARBOR PRESS, Ann Arbor, 
gan: 

Character Education in Soviet Russia, 
edited by Wm. Clark Trow with a foreword 
by George S. Counts. Cloth. 199 pp. Il- 
lustrated. 

The editor’s Introduction is followed by 
five articles translated from a series which 
make up a course for the training of lead- 
ers of the Young Pioneer divisions. “Since,” 
the author reminds us, “they were written 
purely for home consumption and not for 
outsiders, they carry us safely through the 
propaganda barrage to the inner recesses of 
the cultural revolution.” 

Dr. Counts comments: “A characteristic 
which distinguishes the Russian revolution 
most strikingly from the revolutions of the 
past and which may be expected to mark 
all revolutions of the future is the atten- 
tion given to children and youth. Long be- 
fore their rise to power in 1917 the Bolshevik 
leaders saw very clearly that a genuine revo- 
lution is achieved, not in a few days or 
months by fire and sword, but in the course 
of a generation through the radical recon- 
struction of education . . 

“Being realistic students of human nature 
and society, the Communists recognized that 
the school is but one among many formative 
agencies and is by no means an all-powerful 
educational influence. They consequently 
set to work developing, organizing and co- 
ordinating all available factors and forces 
which might be employed in achieving the 
cultural and spiritual revolution. Among 
she new instrumentalities thus brought into 
being are the Communist societies for chil- 
dren and youth.” 


SECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 17 
23d St., Chicago: 

Bet:er Citizenship for Little Americans, 
by Edith W. Lawson. 176 pp. 35 three-color 
illustrations. 70 cents. 

Little stories which present worthwhile 
lessons on conduct both as a member of the 
home and school family; in addition, a 
number of little rhymes and a short play, 
“The Club of Real Americans.” For grades 
two and three. 

GINN AND COMPANY, Number 15, 
burton -Place, Boston: 

Daily-Life Language Series, by R. L. Ly- 
man, Roy Ivan Johnson, Frances Ross Dear- 
born, Mata Virginia Bear, and A. Laura Mc- 
Gregor. Cloth Illustrated. Book I, 391 
pages; price, 80 cents, subject to discount. 
Book II, 485 pages; price, 84 cents. Book III, 
533 pages; price, 96 cents. 

This series presents a scientifically con- 
structed program of instruction in usage, 
grammar, and composition. It is published 
in a three-book and in a book-a-grade edi- 
tion. Outstanding features are: unit or- 
ganization, cumulative instruction, mainte- 
nance program, provision for individualiza- 
tion, composition of daily use, functional 
usage, correlation with social studies, variety 
of drills, emphasis on self-learning, visual 
aids, testing program. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth 

Avenue, New York: 

The Civilization of the Old Northwest: 
A Study of Political, Social and Economic 
Development, 1788-1812, by Beverley W. 
Bond, Jr. Cloth. 543 pp. Price $3.50. 

Covering the period from 1788 to the War 
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LAKE LOUISE 
and 
EM ERALD LAKE 





Above: Banff Springs 
Hotel and a glimpse of 
the broad Bow Valley. 





Left: Lake Louise and 
its snow-covered moun- 


tain background. 













Right: A typical scene on 
one of the “‘avenues”’ o 
individual cabins at Emer- 
ald Lake. 


PZ Popular Me Experse Jos! 









Inexpensive Way to See and Enjoy one ToURS—— 
These Famous Resorts 4 DAYS... optional: 1 day cr 


2 days at Lake Louise, 1 
Emerald Lake, or—2 days at Banff, 
1 day each at Lake Louise $ 
and Emerald Lake. All 5 
BE. 2 600s006ence8e 
S DAYS... 1 day at Banff, 2 $ 
days at Lake Louise, 2daysat 
Emerald Lake. AU Expenses 
6 DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 
2d aysat L. ake Louise, 2 days $70 
at Emerald Lake. AU Expenses 
TOURS BEGIN at BANFF or FIELD 
All are first class in every sense of 
the word. All include transportation 
from Banff to Field (or a. to 
Banff), lodging, meals, 126 miles of 
spectacular motoring. 
Add Rail Fare from 
Your City to Banff (or Field) 


COMPLETE adventure in 

Stay at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, 
Emerald Lake Chalet. Enjoy the best of everything 
everywhere. Motor 126 miles through the heart of two 
great Canadian Parks. Stupendous scenery. 

Fay, on to , 2 of the world. Swim, fish, play tennis, 
hike, climb, dance in spacious ballrooms, or just sit 
back and thrill to the scenery. Marvelous meals. Inter- 
esting companions. The utmost in things “different,” 
stimulating and worthwhile. Ask for detailed aseasen, 
etc. Plan to go up while prices stay down . 


Purchasers of these All-Expense Tours may sto: 
of the following daily rates for room and meals: 


lorious Banff-land! 


-over on payment 
nff Springs Hotel 











—$9.00; Chateau Lake Louise—$8.00; Emerald Lake Chalet—$7.00. 





Apply Travel Aenean Thos. J. Wall, General poms 71 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Straus Building, Chicago, Illinois 





Dépay] SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 27 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 

service desiring promotional credit. new ideas in education, and approved methods 
of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine profitable study with interest- 
ing World’s Fair diversions. (Bulletin upon request) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Il 


UNIVERSITY 
A Chicago 


Accredited by the 
North Central Assa. 
of Colleges 











TECHNICAL Summer School for TEACHERS 
Accredited 6 Weeks Course, June 25—August 3 


Offers courses in mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, drafting and desi th ies and physics, 
for teachers in service and training. Faculty and Alumni will conduct a series of tours covering all major scien- 
tific and technical exhibits at A Century of Progress. Low tuition. Inviting, ble living ions 


For SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN address the President, Charles W. Morey, B. S., M. E. 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Dept. E39, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago. Ill. 
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of 1812, the author shows the remarkable 
speed with which American institutions were 
planted in the wilderness and traces the 
subsequent formation of a society that for 
the first time thought of itself as American 
rather than sectional. The book is a pioneer 
in its field in picturing the early days of 
the Northwest Territory, which became the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY, 39 
Division Street, Newark, N. J.: 

Everyday Economics, by Cornelius C. Jan- 
zen and Orlando W. Stephenson. Cloth. 510 
and xvii pp. Illustrated. List price, $1.68. 

A basic text for high schools. Not merely 
a theoretical treatise but rather “a study of 
both practices and principles.” A variety of 
activities are included. 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
Winston Building, 1006-1016 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia: 

Bookkeeping for Immediate Use by John 
G. Kirk, James L. Street, and William R. 
Odell. Cloth. 394 and x pp. illustrated with 
photographs, drawings and business forms 
in three colors. Price $1.60. 

A socialized approach to bookkeeping 
utilizing the personal, family, school and 
neighborhood experiences of every student, 
instead of the transactions of a corporation 
in a far-off business setting. This presenta- 
tion does not involve any sacrifice of voca- 
tional objectives. The book is divided into 
short instructional units, or problems. 





Motion Picture Appreciation 
@ THE time seems to be near when 

the schools will exert an influence 
on standards of motion picture pro- 
duction. This desirable end promises 
to be the outcome of an experiment 
started two years ago by the National 
Council of Teachers of English to de- 
termine whether the motion picture 
tastes of high-school pupils could be 
improved through the medium of the 
English class. 

The experiment was so successful 
that at the annual convention of the 
National Council in Detroit last De- 
cember, the thousand teachers present 
voted the adoption of the report of 
William Lewin, Weequahic High 
School, Newark, chairman of the 
Photoplay Appreciation Committee, 
recommending that photoplay instruc- 
tion be introduced in the schools and 
that courses of methods in teaching 
photoplay appreciation be given in 
schools of education. 

The response of educators to these 
proposals would seem to indicate that 
motion picture appreciation will even- 
tually be taught in secondary schools 
from coast to coast. Already curricu- 
lum commissions in New York, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and California have 
recommended the inclusion of such 
courses in junior and senior high 
schools. 
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Motion picture producers and the- 
atre managers, anticipating the high- 
er standards that will be demanded by 
young people trained in discriminating 
criticism of photoplays, are now be- 
ginning to cooperate with teachers in 
the making and selection of films. 

Sixty-eight English classes in cities 
scattered throughout the country took 
part in the National Council’s experi- 
ment. Boys and girls attended select- 
ed pictures in a group and then in 
their classrooms discussed frankly the 
plays they had seen. Frequently they 
were more critical than adult theatre- 
goers. They quickly adapted princi- 
ples of story structure and funda- 
mental values taught them in studies 
of the classics to their judgments of 
current photoplays. 

One of the significant findings of the 
Council’s study was that pupils in the 
experimental groups soon formed the 
habit of seeking the teacher’s advice 
before seeing a picture. Ordinarily 
this is the last thing a pupil would 
think of doing. 

Other findings were: 

Photoplay appreciation can be taught to 
boys and girls of normal intelligence in 
grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. 

Pupils under guidance show 85 per cent 
superiority in reporting examples of films 
that have influenced their behavior, the chief 
influence being in the direction of higher 
ideals. 

Class instruction excels in developing ap- 
preciation of honesty, bravery, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice among the ideals portrayed by 
screen characters. 

Pupils enjoy photoplay discussion so much 
that it is eager and rapid. 

As their first step in formulating 
some sort of criteria for judging photo- 
plays, the Council committee prepared 
study guides for three important 
films, “Emperor Jones,” ‘‘Little 
Women,” and “Alice in Wonderland.” 
These were distributed to high schools 
throughout the country, and pupils 
were invited to submit critical essays 
on the pictures. The response to 
these method suggestions was so great 
that the National Council is planning 
the regular issuance of photoplay in- 
struction material. 

The entire project fits in with the 
research program of the National 
Council’s Curriculum Commission 
which is working on a modernized 
English curriculum to extend from ele- 
mentary school to university, but it 
has a broader base. As Mr. Lewin 
said in presenting his report, “If our 
millions of high-school students can 
be taught intelligently critical stand- 
ards for judging photoplays, the level 
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of taste among the rising generation 
of motion-picture-goers will be raised, 
and the whole standard of motion pic- 
ture production will be improved.” 





Mixed Humor and Despair 

Cuicaco, ILiinois, April 3, 1934 
Dear Mr. Moore: 

I take my pencil in hand to in- 
form you that I led a strenuous life 
yesterday. In the forenoon three bill 
collectors paid me the compliment of 
a visit—and it is indeed a compli- 
ment for anyone even to imagine that 
I can pay my bills. The middle 
name of one was “Persistence”; the 
second, “Hardboiled”; and the third, 
“Roughneck.” I really liked the last- 
named best; for the first wasted too 
much of my time, and his. (What's 
the use of trying to get real money out 
of a vacuum?) The second aroused 
my ire with his vociferous and litig- 
ious language, and I told him where 
he could go. Maybe he went—any- 
way he left—and I turned around to 
ask Annetta Bergatolli if she had her 
geography lesson. She said yes, only 
she couldn’t find the place I told the 
loud man to go. But dear old Rough- 
neck! He bluntly said that his boss, 
who is my grocer, Dubillski, was out 
of money and had to have some. I 
said, “What do you mean—has to 
have money? I have been in that fix 
for a year, but I don’t get any.” He 
grinned and said, “Then I know three 
people in the same fix,” and went on 
his insolvent way. 

In the p. mM. while the kids were 
at the blackboard, I did a little figur- 
ing myself on my desk pad. My 
Q. E. D. was that, if I can exist a 
few more years on nothing and all my 
creditors fail or starve to death in the 
meantime, as they declare they must, 
and then if I get all my back pay at 
once, I'll retire from this unappreci- 
ated “perfession” and buy me a lit- 
tle cottage out in the suburbs, or a 
young farmer husband and go in for 
the simple life, associate with some 
less foolish geese, and contribute to 
the upkeep of a more generous genus 
of hogs. 

Please look around among your 
country friends and help me find the 
farmer. I yearn for a country cot- 
tage, vine-clad porch, grassy lawn, 
flowering shrubs, cackling, prolific 
hens, green, nutritious vegetables, un- 
smoked sunshine, and rural ozone—by 
which I mean air containing less dust, 
stockyard odors, and bill collectors. 
Yours quite seriously. Mary. 
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for cash or not paid at all for several months, and with 
school facilities being reduced to a state of inefficiency, 
it is not necessary to state here proofs of a financial crisis 
in education. But members of the legislature are being 
told by influential people that there is no such crisis and 
that the sad financial plight of just a few districts is 
hysterically represented as being typical of all the school 
districts in the State. 

Fourth, several of the opponents of our measures have 
insisted that certain big and fundamental changes, such 
as consolidation of school districts, amending the revenue 
article of the Constitution, and tax reform in general, he 
brought about before financial relief be provided by the 
State. Opponents can always find some reason for delay 
even in a time of crisis. 

Fifth, several of the bills to provide funds to meet the 
emergency became issues in partisan or factional strife. 
We had hoped that all factions or patties would unite in 
an earnest effort to devise the very best plan to meet the 
emergency. But where millions of dollars are involved and 
several ways of raising and distributing this amount are 
being considered, it seems that there is an irresistible 
temptation to some political leaders to drag the matter 
into the quagmire of partisan politics. This is not help- 
ful to such public institutions as the schools, which should 
not be made pawns in the game of partisan politics. 

When this is written, April 24, it remains to be seen 
whether the efforts of the school defenders or the difficul- 
ties named above will prevail. Nothing really construc- 
tive has yet been achieved. 


How Amend the Constitution? 


@® OUR Association has repeatedly recommended an 

amendment to the revenue article of the state constitu- 
tion that would give the legislature greater freedom in 
enacting tax laws. Therefore, it is interesting to learn 
what other organizations are recommending. 

The Jllinois Journal of Commerce is the official organ 
of the Illinois Chamber of Commerce. The April number 
contains an article by President Walter Williams on the 
subject, “Amend the Revenue Article of the Constitution,” 
from which we quote the following excerpts: 


We want an amendment that will allow classification of property; 
and an open and direct income and consumer's sales tax. We 
want these new and direct forms of taxation first to relieve the 
present vnerous and, we feel, unjust real estate burden, and second, 
after a balanced budget economically administered, to be in lieu 
of other taxes and not in addition thereto. 

We doubt the advisability of a percentage limitation in the con- 
stitution upon real estate or any other class of property. Real 
estate needs tax relief, and constitutional limitation now has its 
appeal; but conditions will change and the strict method of con- 
stitutional limitation might become very undesirable and would be 
very difficult to change. The constitution should not seek to legis- 
late. 

Under an amendment stating the broad principles upon which 
revenue shall be raised, the legislature should be given the power 
to design the taxing system, to provide revenue to meet the neces- 
sary expenditures of government, and to provide it in a clear-cut 
way without recourse to camouflage. The argument that this gives 
the legislators too much power, in the opinion of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, does not hold, when we consider that in the 
end the members of the legislature are responsible to the people and 
it is better to rely on that responsibility than to try to write laws 
in the constitution itself. 

Giving the legislature, under a constitution laying down funda- 
mental principles, permission to raise revenue, provided a two-thirds 
vote of both houses is required to enact any statute to that end, not 
only, in the opinion of the State Chamber of Commerce, amply safe- 
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ls borrowing 


the best 


way out? 


@ Not always. Sometimes a 
budget plan, better buymanship, or a 
systematic paying of bills accomplishes 
more than a loan. 

We urge no one to borrow. But 
school teachers, like everyone else, in- 
evitably meet emergencies that com- 
pel borrowing. 

For such cases, the Special House- 
hold Loan Plan for School Teachers 
is designed. Only your signature is 
needed. Your affairs are not discussed 
with outsiders. 


HOUSEHOLD’S RATE REDUCED 
On $300 loans Household’s new rate 
is 22% monthly. Slightly higher rates 
apply on loans below $300. 

If you must borrow, come in, *phone 
or mail the coupon. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor 105 W. Madison Street 
ALTON—7th Floor : GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
First National Bank Building Hill Arcade Building 
AURORA—4th Floor JOLIET—2nd Floor, Morris Building 


Mercantile Block 
MOLINE—4th Floor 


Durley Building 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor PEORIA—3rd Floor 
Lincoln Building Lehmann Building 
DECATUR—4th Floor ROCKFORD— 2nd Floor 
Citizens Building Rockford National Bank Buildiog 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor SPRINGFIELD—Room 1004, 
Tarbox Building 10th Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Waukegan National Bank Building 
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Itis understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense 
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guards, the rights of the people, but is not new in the United States. 

We regret that while Mr. Williams was expressing the 
recommendations of his organization, one of which was 
the removal of certain limitations upon the legislature, 
he did not make clear what he meant by “a constitution 
laying down fundamental principles.” What are those 
fundamental principles? Isn’t it probable that the Su- 
preme Court will decide they are limitations on legisla- 
tion? We notice also that he protests against writing laws 
in the constitution, but that he also recommends a pro- 
vision requiring a two-thirds vote of both Houses to enact 


revenue legislation. 
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in their effects. 


stitutions. 
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We have observed that many people recommend the 
removal of one or two of the present limitations in the 
constitution, but that they then proceed to recommend the 
insertion of two or three new ones that may be even worse 
One certain way to remove restrictions 
and limitations is to amend the constitution by eliminating 
all reference to taxation, or by inserting after such elim- 
ination some such article as this: The General Assembly 
shall enact laws to provide the necessary revenue for the 
support of the State and of its various divisions and in- 


R. C. MOORE. 





Cheap Schools Do Not Pay 


@ IN these critical days of education 

when current expenditures for 
schools in many communities have 
been cut to the crippling point, comes 
a study* which shows that cheap 
schools do not pay. 


Dr. Powell, working under a staff at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, investigated one-teacher schools 
in a county of New York State for the 
purpose of discovering the relation- 
ship between current school expendi- 
tures and educational outcomes. 
Schools were placed on the basis of 
average expenditures over three years 
into high-expenditure and low-expend- 
iture groups. 

The progress and status of pupils 
were investigated in a way that should 
make the results reliable. Tests of 
intelligence showed that the pupils in 
the low-expenditure schools were equal 
in ability to those in the high-expendi- 
ture schools. Also the pupils meas- 
ured to determine educational] status 
on nine different tests were equated so 
that equivalent supervisory service 
was available for the pupil-groups 
studied. Measures to determine the 
outcome of the investigation were com- 
piled only for those pupils who had 
attended no other school for a 
period of five years. 

Yet in every achievement test given 
it was found that pupils rated higher 
in the high-expenditure schools. (The 
nine tests were reading comprehen- 
sion, spelling, reading expression, lan- 
guage usage, health knowledge, his- 
tory and civics, geography, elementary 
science, arithmetic.) When divided 
into four groups according to expendi- 
ture, it was found that pupils in the 
lowest expenditure group were retard- 
ed to the extent of 1.44 year in five 
years; and that for every dollar-for- 
dollar of educational return in the 





*Powett, Onniw E., Ph. D. Educational Returns at 
Varying Expenditure Levels. No. 573 in Contributions 
to Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





high-expenditure schools there was in 
the low-expenditure schools a return 
of only 59c on the dollar. 

Also it was found by means of hap- 
piness tests that the chances were 14 
to 1 that a child would be happier in 
the high-expenditure schools than in 
the schools of the lower cost group. 

Larger expenditures purchased bet- 
ter building and facilities, better 
teaching experience, better teacher 
training, and larger pupil enrollment. 
The smaller schools especially were 
handicapped by the lack of willingness 
of school authorities to expend sufhi- 
cient money to obtain high education- 
al standards; and the pupils in the 
smaller schools failed to come up to 
the ratings found in schools where 
classes were larger. 

Students of rural life, school ad- 
ministrators, and school officials 
should find Dr. Powell’s study both 
interesting and helpful. 

L. R. G. 





Student Government 
Officers 


® THE fourth annual convention of 

the National Association of Student 
Governm at officers will be held in 
Washington, D. C., the afternoons of 
July 2 and 3, in conjunction with the 
convention of the National Education 
Association. 

Schools interested in enrolling in 
the National Association are invited to 
send in annual dues of $2.50 and the 
name of the student president, the 
faculty sponsor, and _ information 
about the plan of student government. 

All district, regional, or state asso- 
ciations of high-school councils (or 
other forms of student co-government ) 
that are not a part of the National As- 
sociation are asked to forward infor- 
mation regarding their organization 
and activities, and to send a represen- 
tative to the annual convention in 
Washington, in order that a consoli- 
dation of all student organizations 


may be brought about. 
WARREN E. SCHUELL, 
Executive Secretary, 506 Clayton 
Building, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


A Cultural Arts Platform 


®@ THE following statement prepared 

by the Committee on Contacts and 
Relations of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference was endorsed by the 
Lake Shore Division of the I. S. T. A., 
which met November 13, 1933. Origi- 
nally the platform was adopted at a 
meeting of official delegates appointed 
by fifty-seven national organizations 
(representing a total membership of 
over five million American citizens) , 
held at Chicago, July 4, 1933, in con- 
nection with the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Our schools are facing serious problems. 
The cultural subjects, especially, are being 
attacked. There is urgent need for a declara- 
tion of faith that the arts are not optional 
luxuries for the few, but are essential for 
the complete living of the many. 

Music and the allied arts give cheer and 
comfort and richness to life. They bring 
beauty to our materialistic civilization. 
Beauty contributes to the morale and sta- 
bility of a nation. Social unrest gains its 
readiest recruits among men who have not 
found beauty and joy in their work and in 
their environment. 

Our fathers faced a simpler world than 
ours, with relatively simpler needs. Modern 
inventions are shortening the working week 
and greatly increasing the hours of leisure. 
But in making this advance we have also 
incurred some penalties. Science and the 
machine have added so much to living that 
we may have rated them above human 
values. Life tends to be overmechanized. 
Education today must concern itself with 
physical and mental health and with emo- 
tional, social, and spiritual responses as well 
as with reasoning powers. 

The responsibility of the present genera- 
tion for the education of those that are to 
follow should not be shifted to the future. 
Youth must be served while it is youth. If 
we fail in our duty to the boys and girls of 
today, it cannot be made up to them in 
after years when prosperity returns and pub- 
lic funds are more easily available. We have 
no right to unload upon the youth of today 
the burden of our adversity. 

We, therefore, declare our faith in the 
arts. Curtailments in educational budgets 
must not be permitted to affect vitally the 
cultural subjects, especially music. Avoca- 
tions as well as vocations must be provided 
for the sake of the present times and for the 
days of larger leisure which lie ahead. 
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/ Easy to use! 


ROYAL 


PORTABLE 
Easy to own! 





PAY AS YOU USE IT! 





Recent tests prove that 
students make better prog- 
ress with a Royal Port- 
able. Themes, notes, and 
other class assignments 
are legible...easier to read 
—and grade! ¢ Teachers 
also find the Royal in- 
valuable for classroom 
records, personal corre- 
spondence, etc. ¢ Royals 
are easy to use! Sturdy. 
Term payments, if desired. 
See nearest dealer or send 
for interesting literature. 





























Royal Typewriter Company, i” Y 
% 2 Park Avenue, New York "YY ar 


Plan now to include 








in Fall Adoptions 


the new 
LENNES’ A 
FIRST 
COURSE 
IN 


ALGEBRA 


It is the simplest adequate treat- 
ment of first-year algebra ever of- 
fered. Plans definitely for pupils 
and classes of varying abilities. 
Meets College Board and Syllabus 
Requirements. 


Ready in May 


MACMILLAN 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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How About Your 


Mathematics? 
@ MR. ELVIS WILLIAMS, one of our 
interested readers at Alton, has for 
his motto: “Education is a mark of 
Refinement; Knowledge is Power.” 
Evidently he believes that the study of 
mathematics yields education, refine- 
ment, knowledge, and power; for he 
recently wrote the editor a long letter 
explaining and illustrating his method 
of extracting the fifth root. Then he 
added the following contribution: 

“T notice that a few magazines pub- 
lish in each issue a problem in either 
arithmetic or algebra under the cap- 
tion of ‘brain-teasers,’ which seems to 
be quite popular with the many 
mathematics teachers throughout the 
country. It is educational and highly 
instructive to many persons. I, for 
one, would like to see the ILLINoIs 
TEACHER do likewise. I believe it 
would meet the approval of many 
progressive teachers. It might be the 
means of lifting mathematics out of the 
rut into which it has fallen of late. 
As a starter I submit the following 
problem: How many acres in a 
square field inclosed by a plank fence 
with four planks to the panel and each 
panel 16.5 feet long, if there are as 
many acres in the field as there are 
planks in the fence.” 

Who will send a clear and simple 
solution ? 





Graduation Program 
Suggestions 


@ AN excellent opportunity for inter- 

preting the schools early in the 
school year comes during American 
Education Week. The graduation sea- 
son furnishes a similar opportunity at 
the close of the school year. In view 
of the widespread demand for sugges- 
tions on the new-type graduation pro- 
grams which stress pupil participation 
and the interpretation of the school 
to the community, the Division of Pub- 
lications of the National Education 
Association has prepared a Special 
Commencement Packet containing 
summaries of twenty-five of the best 
1933 programs available, the actual 
text of one outstanding junior high 
school program and one outstanding 
senior high school program, and other 
valuable materials. This packet can 
be secured for the cost price of 50 
cents from the Division of Publica- 
tions, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 









Discover 


them at little 
cost on these round trips to 


CALIFORNIA 


UST picture a deck game out under the sky 
. @ quaint winding street in a gay, tropic 
town ...a rugged peak of the real Wild West 
—they’re yours, all yours! And so inexpensively 
this year on these remarkable round trips to 
California via a huge Panama Pacific liner. 
How you'll enjoy these giant liners of the 
“Big Three’... 5,500 miles of cruising while 
you rest...and play...and dance ...and swim 
on the largest ships in coast-to-coast service. 
Step ashore in gay, famous Havana; sail he- 
tween mighty mountains on the Panama Canal; 
wander through Balboa and Panama; get off 
at San Diego and visit Tia Juana and Agua 
Caliente before your ship goes on to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


Air-Conditioned Dining Salons 


The huge size of these Panama Pacific liners 
gives you every ocean luxury— broad decks; 
two open-air pools on deck; large and beau- 
tiful public rooms; roomy cabins; delicious 
cuisine served.in air-conditioned dining salons. 

If you love a smooth sea voyage, make the 
round trip by sea on the California, Virginia, 
or Pennsylvania. There’s a 25% reduction for 
round trip by steamer. 


Amazingly Low Fares 


You'll be surprised at the fares for the one 
way water, one way rail round trips for both 
First and Tourist Class on the steamer. Fares 
include meals, all necessary expenses aboard 
ship and rail fares overland. Liberal stop- 
over privileges to see Grand Canyon, Yel- 
lowstone and all National Parks. 


See your local agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Shifting Emphasis in Home 


Economics 
By ELIZABETH TODD 


Chairman, Curriculum 
Committee, Illinois 
Home Economics 
Association 


® EMPHASIS in home economics is 

rapidly shifting from manual skills 
to management skills—from prepara- 
tion of food to standards for food se- 
lection, from the making of garments 
to the standards for buying ready- 
made garments, from the doing of 
household tasks to the study of home 
life. Home Economics now provides 
courses suitable for all girls and boys, 
not for a special group of pupils. 


"Foods" not "Cooking" for 
Sophomores 

In home economics circles the 
expression “cooking class” is now 
avoided because its connotation is 
limited to only one phase of food 
study whereas modern foods classes 
study many phases of the food prob- 
lem. A generation ago the subject of 
“cooking” was frequently offered as a 
manual training course for girls and 
its chief objective was to teach girls 
skill in cooking; but “Food” in a mod- 
ern high school is offered to teach 
both girls and buys what to eat and 
why to eat it (nutrition), how to pre- 
pare food palatably and economically 
(food preparation), how to get value 
received for money spent for food 
(food economics), how to use it in 
planning meals, how to serve it at- 
tractively and how to eat it properly. 

The number of lessons devoted to 
food buying and management is in- 
creasing and those devoted to prepara- 
tion are decreasing. In many food 
classes 30% or less of class time is 
devoted to the preparation and serv- 
ing of food, while 70% or more is de- 
voted to the study of nutrition, meal 
planning and food costs. 

During these years of enforced 
economy, an increasing amount of 
time is being devoted to planning 
palatable and attractive low-cost meals 
of adequate nutritive value. School 
grocery orders are being reduced by 
decreasing the number of laboratory 
lessons and increasing the number of 
demonstration lessons. 








"Clothing" not "Sewing" for 
Juniors 

A generation ago a girl elected 
“sewing” to learn how to make a vari- 
ety of stitches and seams and how 
to do many construction processes 
through the making of many gar- 
ments and household articles. In 
a modern high school she studies 
“clothing” to learn not only the dif- 
ferences between well-made and 
poorly made clothes, but the relative 
values of fabrics, the real differences 
between well-designed and _ unattrac- 
tive garments, how to judge the becom- 
ingness of garments, how to dress ap- 
propriately, how to select ready-to- 
wear garments, how to take care of 
her clothes, how to determine her 
share of the family’s allowance and 
how to spend it to good advantage. 

Garment construction occupies only 
a part of the class time but a very 
desirable part, since through a girl’s 
interest in making garments she may 
be motivated to study the other phases 
of the work. She may make only a 
few garments but she can be so guided 
in choosing and planning them that 
each provides its quota of varied prob- 
lems for solution and she learns much 
more than “how to sew.” 


Home Management for Seniors 
Only within the last ten years have 
Illinois high schools been offering a 
third course in home economics, the 
one called Home Management or 
Home Problems. This course presents 
a study of many home-making prob- 
lems aside from those of foods and 
clothing—the management of house- 
hold finances, the budgeting of time 
and energy for all family members, 
the selection and furnishing of homes 
at different income levels, the selec- 
tion and care of household equipment, 
the protection of the health of family 
members, first aid for home accidents 
and illnesses, child development, per- 
sonality development and _ behavior 
problems of family members and the 
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family’s responsibilities and privileges 
in the community, state and nation. 

This course is growing in popularity 
and each year many high schools add 
it to their curriculum. Its subject mat- 
ter is fundamental and appeals to 
twelfth grade pupils. It may be sched- 
uled either as a five period course, a 
seven period course or a ten period 
course; and it is easy to finance since 
it does not require especial equipment 
or supplies. 


Composite Course 


(For those pupils who can take only 
one course in home economics) 


Relatively few schools are as yet 
making use of this most recently rec- 
ommended course in home economics. 
As its name suggests, it may be com- 
posed of units selected from the other 
three courses to fit the particular needs 
of any group. It may meet for one 
semester or two; it may be offered to 
girls alone, boys and girls together, 
or boys alone; it may have much or 
little of laboratory work. 

Units especially recommended for 
inclusion in such a course have been 
named and described by the Curricu- 
lum Committee of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association and approved 
by the office of the High School Visitor 
at the University of Illinois since the 
publication of the Syllabus of Home 
Economics for the High Schools of 
Illinois. 





The University of Chicago 
Conference on Business 
General Theme: 
and the Consumer 
@ EDUCATORS in general, and busi- 
ness educators in particular, are in- 
creasingly becoming interested in the 
abolition of economic illiteracy. One 
of the neglected fields of education has 
been the adequate training of the con- 
sumer. Because this specific problem 
is of vital interest to business educa- 
tors, it was decided to make this the 
central theme of the Second Confer- 
ence on Business Education to be held 
at the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on June 27 and 28. 
The Conference will be concerned 
with two major aspects of the prob- 
lem. The first section, which will in- 
clude the contributions of those who 
have made important studies concern- 
ing the position of the consumer, will 
give the educator a basis for obtaining 
actual information available in the 
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This year see Northern Europe 


“OwUSES, 290. 


Visit all these countries 
QYOSIAL 


d Approximately 40 days 
«+ « 10,000 miles .. . at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 
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To yn a ol Europe where history 
is being made . . . to five countries 
via the North “Atlantic and the 


Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 

ae exchange penalties. Tour 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Save by Greyhound bus 


Choose the new northern route—shortest, 

fastest, most scenic. 
Go via Chicago, Wisconsin Dells, Minnesota Lakes, 
Dakota Badlands and Montana Rockies to Washing- 
ton’s Evergreen Playgrounds. 
Free stop-overs if you wish at historic and scenic 
points enroute. Most economical way to Yellow- 
stone, Canada, Alaska and any place in the North- 
west. Complete itineraries and interesting circle 
trips planned for you without obligation. 
WRITE—your inquiry will receive prompt atten- 
tion, in addition to free illustrated folders, time 
schedules, sample low fares, ete. 

Address Passenger Traffic Dept. 
509 Sixth Avenue, North 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WANT $105 TO $175 MONTH? 


ork for Uncle 

Teachers you have a big advantage, because of 
your training and education. Many early 
examinations expected. These pay $1260 to 
2100 a year to start with short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. D240, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
32 page book with list of positions for teachers 
18 to 50. You will get full particulars telling 
how to get appointment. 
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field; the second section will be de- 
voted to the type of education which 
the consumer is now receiving in and 
out of school and to a discussion of 
how some of the more recently de- 
veloped materials in consumer educa- 
tion may actually be woven into the 
curriculum. Although the Conference 
is of major interest to secondary 
school educators, those responsible for 
collegiate instruction in subjects re- 
lated to the field of consumption will 
find much of the material of value in 
their work. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27—THE POSITION 
OF THE CONSUMER 


Morning Session: 9:00 A. M. 


H. G. Suretps, Assistant Dean, School 
of Business, University of Chicago, 
Presiding 

1. “Consumer Resources and Incomes” 
Paut H. Douctas, Professor of Eco- 

nomics, University of Chicago 

2. “Types of Information Available to 
the Consumer” 

Hazet Kyrx, Associate Professor of 
Home Economics and Economics, 
University of Chicago 

3. “The Deception of the Consumer” 
JosepH Gretn, City Sealer, Chicago 

Discussion 


Afternoon Session: 2:00 P. M. 


Mrs. Marion F. Tenens, Supervisor of 
Typewriting, Chicago Public Schools, 
Presiding 

1. “Economic Organization 
Consumer’s Point of View” 
Leverett S. Lyon, Executive Vice- 

President, Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C 

2. “The Recovery Program and the Con- 
sumer” 

W. H. Spencer, Dean, School of Busi- 


from the 


ness, and Professor of Business 
Law, University of Chicago 
Discussion 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28—STATUS AND 


MEANS OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 
Morning Session: 9:00 A. M. 


Paut Cartson, Director of Commercial 
Education, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, Presiding 
“The Extent to Which Business Edu- 
cates the Consumer” 

James L. Patmer, Professor of Mar- 
keting, University of Chicago 

“Consumer Education in the Second- 

ary Schools” 

Leonarp V. Koos, Professor of Sec- 
ondary Education, University of 
Chicago 

Discussion 


Afternoon Session: 2:00 P. M. 


W. S. Gray, Professor of Education, 

University of Chicago, Presiding 

1. “Consumer Education through Social- 
Business Education” 
Suretps, Assistant Dean, 
School of Business, University of 
Chicago 
2. “Practical Methods in Consumer Edu- 
cation in the Schools” 

Henry Harap, Associate Professor of 
Education, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio 

Discussion 


a 
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CRUISE-TOUR 
TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
AND EUROPE 


By ‘“cruise-tour"” we mean 
just that . . . all the advan- 
tages of both kinds of travel. 
The cruise, sailing from New 
York June 26 in the S. S. 
"Exeter" of the American 
Export Lines, calls at Gibral- 
tar, Mallorca, Marseilles, Na- 
ples, Alexandria . . . gives 
you four days in Cairo and a 
unique two-weeks tour of the 
Holy Land . . . thence to 
Italy. There the European 
tour begins: Italy, Switzer- 
land, Germany and the Pas- 
sion Play, Belgium, France 
. . « returning by the S. S. 
"Exochorda™ from Marseilles 
to reach New York Sept. 5. 


And the best is yet to come. 
This tour is led by Professor 
William A. Eddy of Dart- 
mouth . . . who was born in 
Syria, was formerly a pro- 
fessor at the American Uni- 
versity of Cairo, and knows 
the Near East as few others 
can know it. With him to 
show you the historic sites of 
the Holy Land . . . with the 
Passion Players to people 
those scenes with living char- 
acters . . . you will have 
gained a truly unique experi- 
ence. 


And when we tell you that 
the whole 72-day tour costs 
but $925, with First Class 
steamer . . . well of course 
you'll send in that coupon 


now! 
COOK'S Wiiestis in” 


587 Fifth Ave., New York, 


350 N. Michigan Ave., and Drake Hotel, 
Chicago 





ONE DOUGHTY STROKE 
OF THE SCISSORS 











Thos. Cook & Son—Wadgons-Lits Inc. 
587 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Please send me the booklet describing in de- 
tail your University Tours to Europe. 


Select and Modern Pleasure Tours 
are included in the same book. 
Check [ here if booklet of Popular 
Tours is also desired. 


Name 


| ES oneen a 
w-4 
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Sight-Saving Courses 

®@ FOUR universities will offer 
courses for the training of teachers 

and supervisors of sight-saving classes 

this summer (1934) : 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

The summer courses are intended 
as an aid to teachers in the regular 
grades, who will be able to apply gen- 
erally their added knowledge regard- 
ing the conservation of vision for all 
children as well as the special edu- 
cational methods employed for those 
children suffering from seriously de- 
fective vision. 

Information concerning the univer- 
sity summer courses may be secured 
from the respective universities or 
from the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 





Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion's Ethical Code 


@ IN order that the teacher placement 
offices in educational institutions in the 
State of Illinois may render the most effec- 
tive and professional service, it is deemed 
advisable to adhere closely to the standards 
created by the following principles: 
CONTACTS 

I. To practice only professional methods 
of making contacts for vacancies. 

A. To make recommendations only for 
vacancies reported directly to the place- 
ment office, or 

B. For vacancies reported indirectly, to 
make recommendations only after con- 
tact has been established by the regis- 
trant with the administrator in whose 
school the vacancy has occurred and in 
other cases where there is reasonable 
certainty that a vacancy exists. 

VACANCIES 

I. When a vacancy is reported, to recom- 
mend only qualified candidates, or to state 
their limitations when communicating 
with the school administrator. 

II. To exercise discretion concerning the 
number of candidates recommended. 

Ill. Not to notify candidates to apply for 
a position when the administrative officer 
who reported the vacancy wishes that the 
recommendations be confidentially dealt 
with by the placement office. 

REGISTRATION 

I. To instruct registrants in a candidate’s 

code of ethics. (Consult N. E. A. code of 

ethics.) 
OTHER COLLEGE PLACEMENT OFFICES 

I. To co-operate with other college place- 
ment offices in the matter of credentials 
for registrants who have attended more 
than one institution. 

Il. To refer a vacancy to other placement 
offices in the Association when the office 
which receives the vacancy is unable to 
make recommendations for it. However, 
before the transfer of the vacancy, the 
employer should be informed. 
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1934- 


The Passion Play 


By PAUL B. NELSON 


@ OBERAMMERGAU, that quaint little 

village in the Bavarian Alps, will again 
become host to travelers during the summer 
of 1934 for beginning on May 11 there will 
occur the series of tercentennial perform- 
ances of the famous Passion Play. It has 


been presented nearly every tenth year from 
1634. The latest performance, that of the 
summer of 1930, attracted more than fifty 
thousand Americans. 





Courtesy Travel Guild 

Seldom realized is the fact that the his- 
tory of the origin of the Passion Play goes 
back to the beginning of the Christian era— 
and that Oberammergau really has the 
Romans to thank for the fact that its Pas- 
sion Play became renowned throughout the 
world. This may sound like a paradox but 
it is history. It was the Romans who built 
the first road leading through Oberammer- 
gau. The trade routes of the Middle Ages 
followed the roads built by the Romans. The 
former military stations became storage de- 
pots for merchandise on the way from Italy. 
And the wood carvings of Oberammergau 
found their way to the outside world along 
the same routes by which the wares of Italy 
and the Orient reached Germany. 

The Oberammergauers’ had learned wood 
carving from the monks of Rottenbuch; they 
learned the sacred drama from the Augsburg 
Monks. The oldest text of the Passion Play 
is found in a manuscript of the Augustine 
Monastery of St. Ulrich and dates from the 
fifteenth century. This was an ecclesiastical 
mystery play, which the monks presented 
on special holy days for their own edification 
and to the glory of God—a sort of secular 
and divine service and worship combined. 
Thus the dramatic presentation of the Pas- 
sion became a regularly recurring custom. 

In the year 1633 the pest came, brought 
in by the armies of the Thirty Years’ War, 
and swept away a great part of Oberammer- 
gau’s population. The survivors made a 


solemn vow that if God would preserve them 
from the further ravages of the plague they 
would present the Passion Play every ten 
years. The vow has been kept for almost 
three centuries. From 1634 on it was pre- 
sented in the fourth year of every decade 
until 1680 when it was changed to the last 
year of each decade. This plan has been ad- 
hered to ever since with a few unavoidable 
exceptions. 

In 1830, when the fame of the Passion 
Play already attracted visitors from all over 
Europe, the first stage was erected on the 
site of the present theater. The drama had 
ceased to be merely a local affair. 

The Passion Play Theater had to be re- 
peatedly enlarged and improved. There was 
no longer room enough in the auditorium for 
all the visitors—and this despite the fact 
that the play was produced on every Sun- 
day and often on some week days through- 
out the summer, instead of only a few times, 
as had been the case a century earlier. More 
than a million marks has been expended in 
the last few years to enlarge the theater 
to meet the requirements of the coming sum- 
mer. The new theater seats 5,000 persons. 
It has thus become one of the world’s larg- 
est theaters. The stage has been greatly en- 
larged and the main stage now has a glass 
roof. 

The villagers of Oberammergau have 
again become biblical figures. Hair and 
beards have for months been untouched by 
shear or razor, for a village decree forbids 
clean-shaven faces and bobbed hair. Apostles 
and high priests sit before workbenches and 
in the village inns. “Galileans” and “An- 
gels” pass through the streets. The whole 
town is again living its great mission. 

The traditions of 300 years have created 
here a race of actors. Theatrical blood 
courses in their veins; the Passion Play has 
become a part of their very existence. They 
begin their acting career as small angels 
or Jewish children, and mature into pious 
matrons and apostles. It is both their human 
and religious ambition to be found worthy 
of a great part in the sacred drama. The 
village Council and the Passion Play com- 
mittee together choose the players, and the 
choice is difficult. More than 100 apostles, 
high priests, Nazarenes, Romans, etc., have 
to be chosen from a population of 2,300, and 
also a substitute for each player. 

Alois Lang, a distant relative of Anton 
Lang, the Christus of three Passion Plays, 
has again been chosen as the Christus for 
the 1934 performances, having played the 
same part in 1930. Anton, now 58 years 
old, will again speak the Prologue. Alois 
Lang is a wood carver. He has made many 
thousand representations of the Saviour 
whom he is again to personify. He is a 
slender, stately figure, with nobly formed 
features and dark-brown hair. He is a mem- 
ber of the large Lang family whose name 
is borne by more than 300 of Oberammer- 
gau’s 2300 inhabitants. The largest export 
firm in the village is also a Lang firm, and 
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EXPERT GUIDANCE 
IN THE 


SOVIET 
UNION 


LOUIS FISCHER leads a 
seminar tour of 41 days 
in U. S. S. R. Round trip 
from New York, $761. 

ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
leads a tour of 32 days 
in U. S. S. R., studying 


minority nationalities. 
Round trip from New 
York, $653. 


JULIEN BRYAN leads a 
tour of 31 days in U. S. 
S. R., emphasizing peas- 
ant life. Round trip 
from New York, $654. 

Shorter tours from $288. Services 

to those traveling on their own. 


THE OPEN ROAD 
56 West 45th St., New York 


Soviet Travel” Department} 
Chicago Representative: 8. Jeamer, 203 8. Dearborn St. 
Cooperating with Intourist 











TEACHERS’ 


> PET! >, 


They aren’t supposed to have pets, 
of course, but teachers can’t help 
making one of Turkey Ru 


Re 
one can get hiking, horsebac 
swimming, tennis, all plea 
a first rate resort at the c a 


country hotel! Maximum rate $3.75 
a day, meals included. 


Write For Illustrated Booklet 


TURKEY RUN INN 


Turkey Run State Park 
MARSHALL INDIANA 


8 NEW YORK 


OR ANYWHERE EAST 


via Safe s Way 


only 27 hours to New York—comfort- 
able, first-class service 


SAFEWAY DEPOT 
407 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
or Brevoort Hotel Lobby, 120 W. Madison St. 
PHONE, WAB. 6171 


TEACHERS tocatep To 


THEIR ADVANTAGE and PROFIT 
By a bonded and li d agency with 
a unique, reliable and proved service. 
Photos, 50 for $1.50; work guaranteed. 


PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Rooms 4-5 Freudenstein Bldg., CLINTON, ILLINOIS 
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almost half of Oberammergau works for it. 

Anton Lang is a potter. One Lang, re- 
cently deceased, was a noted sculptor whose 
works include, among others, a memorial 
monument to Li Hung Chang, made for 
China. 

Tradition requires that the Maria be a 
maiden of spotless character. The choice 
fell again on Anni Rutz, the virgin of 1930. 
Her father, now dead, was an exporter of 
Oberammergau carvings; her mother comes 
from the Rhineland. Fraulein Rutz, a sym- 
pathetic blonde of 26 years, has enjoyed an 
excellent education. She is musical and has 
a good voice. She did not take part in any 
presentations of the Passion Play before 
1930 but her theatrical talent was discovered 
in the rehearsal theater where the Oberam- 
mergauers train themselves as actors by pro- 
ducing peasant and biblical plays. She re- 
gards the opportunity to play the Virgin 
Mother as a divine service. 

Visitors in Oberammergau become “pay- 
ing guests” in the homes of the villagers, for 
hotel accommodations are limited. However, 
this unique feature adds much to the dis- 
tinctiveness of the visit, with this opportu- 
nity for insight into the simple life of the 
Oberammergauers. 





Unemployed College 
Graduates 
@ THOUSANDS of college graduates, 
many with high-grade professional 
training, are among the ranks of the 
unemployed, a survey conducted by 
the American College Personnel Asso- 
ciation discloses. 

Under the direction of the Dr. 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, assistant pro- 
fessor of Education, and Clyde R. 
Miller, director of the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Service, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the study em- 
braced 54 colleges and universities 


Iccated in every section of the United | 


Siates. The confidential records of 
these 54 institutions revealed that at 
the present time 21,974 men and wom- 
en holding degrees from these colleges 
are without jobs. 

“The figures revealed by this survey 
do not pretend to completeness,” Mr. 
Miller reports. “They include only 
those individuals who have notified 
the appointment bureaus of their col- 
leges that they are without work. 
Scores of colleges are not included in 
the association, and the appointment 
bureaus of the member colleges have 
no information concerning the status 
of large numbers of their alumni who 
have not communicated with them.” 

Many professions are represented 
by the unemployed alumni of colleges 
and graduate schools. The teaching 
profession lead the list, with 12,420 
unemployed. Engineers fared next in 
rank, listing 2,845 unemployed grad- 
uates, 








Most costs are ris 
ing steadily, but our 
fares are actually far below last year's 
low levels. Think of it! A greater saving 
than ever, by bus, plus the assurance of 
a comfortable, dependable, scenic trip. 
AMERICA'S CHOICE SPOTS 
Nation's most popular vacation spots 
are served by this great Bus system. 
1934 World's Fair. . . Chicago 
California . . ~ Boulder Dam 
Colorado . . .« Grand Canyon 
Zion & Bryce Canyons . . Alaska 
Yellowstone . . . Pacific N. W. 
And Many Others 


If you want exact costs 








SEND for complete information and liter- 
erature to Interstate Transit Lines, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Or see our nearest Agent 
for fares and schedules 
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GO THIS YEAR—1934 











AN INCOME 


throughout the at a 
guarantee of 


$30 Per Week 


te these who qualify 

We have openings for both men and 
women in our educational work. Those 
who are free to travel will be given special 
consideration—a car will be an asset. In 
replying please give full details, including 
age, school experience, sales or other busi- 
ness experience, if any, and the date your 
school closes. Write Mr. Davis, Child 
Devel t F dation, Imc., 180 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Student Government in the 
Junior High School 


By MARION L. WHITTAKER 


Princeton Junior High School 


What features of student govern- 
ment actually contribute to wor- 
thy citizenship? 


@ EPIDEMICS of student government 

have spasmodically broken out in 
our schools many times during the 
twentieth century. It has been tried 
in this school and that only to be cast 
aside when it failed to solve all the 
disciplinary problems of the class- 
room. Instead of adopting a plan of 
government, the chief purpose of 
which is to develop stalwart citizens, 
teachers have rather looked to it for 
a cure-all for noisy, squirmy, and dis- 
obedient children. 


Purpose of Student Government 

Perhaps one of the most common 
mistakes made in selecting adminis- 
trative duties in which junior high- 
school pupils are to participate is that 
of neglecting to draw the line between 
the legitimate and the non-legitimate 
child activities. This has probably 
come about through the mistaken idea 
many have in regard to the function 
of student government; namely, that 
the main purpose is to regulate con- 
duct. In other words the students of 
the school or the classroom are to be 
organized only to pass laws or rules 
to govern their behavior, and to elect 
officers to execute these laws. Ex- 
amples of this can be found in the 
organizations having pupils appointed 
in each room to take the names of 
children whispering or causing mis- 
chief when the teacher leaves the 
room, and in the type of government 
calling for the appointment of pupil 
monitors to be stationed in strategic 
positions in the corridor to keep the 
traffic in order or to see that no one 
stops at his locker or takes a drink at 
the fountain between classes. In a 
school where the writer once served as 
a teacher this type of organization was 
carried so far that the class president 
was delegated the power to give any 
pupil an “F” in conduct for the month 
if his name had been taken three times 
for misbehaving. Many common types 
of student government call for pupil 


police (monitors), pupil juries, and 
pupil judges, all of which could not 
be listed even under the most extreme 
of circumstances as legitimate child 
activities. 

The argument often advanced to 
justify activities such as these is that 


we must fit the child to society, and 
that the situations to be fostered in a 
good school government should be 
genuine lifelike situations. Students of 
government have repeatedly pointed 
out that one of the weakest points in 
(Continued on page 285) 








Logan County Older Girls’ 


Conference 


@ AN Older Girls’ Conference for 

Logan County Junior and Senior 
High-School Girls was sponsored dur- 
ing this school year by Lincoln Col- 
lege and Lincoln Community High 
School, with the principals of the 
county and County Superintendent 
Lukenbill lending their full coopera- 
tion to the plan. 

About 300 girls, accompanied by 
women faculty members from ten of 
the county high schools, were present 
for the luncheon and program and 
later were guests of Lincoln Com- 
munity High School at the football 
game between Lincoln and Peoria 
Manual High schools. Miss Maria 
Leonard, dean of women, University 
of Illinois, addressed the conference, 
speaking on the subject, “The High 
School Girl in the Modern World.” 





A major value of such a conference 
was sensed by senior from Latham 
Community High School, who wrote: 


“This is the first girls’ event ever 
sponsored by the schools of this 
county, and they are to be congratu- 
lated for their efforts to give high- 
school girls some county contacts. 
Athletic contests have afforded boys 
many privileges heretofore denied to 
girls. This Conference gives the girls 
of the county a real worthwhile ex- 
perience. . . 

“I think this conference is a fine 
thing and I hope that we can continue 
to have it each year. I shall never get 
to attend another but all I can say is 
that I hope the girls next year will be 
benefited by it as much as I was this 
year,” 
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AROUND AMERICA 
ENTIRE $149 NO 
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LEAVE YOUR PO DOK AT H 
ITINERARY INCLUDES 


LOS ANGELES 
PORTLA 


Ss LE VANCOUVER 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE 
OPTIONAL SIDE T. oO A 
MEALS—HOTELS—SIGHTSEEING—SLEEPING CAR 


ACCOMMODATIONS—EVEN TIPS as INCLUDED 
Parties Leave 


July I—July 22—Aug. 12 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphiet 


POWERS TOURS 


Ill W. Washington St., Chicago 
_Our 24th Successful Travel Veor 


PALMER METHOD | 
Summer School 


Courses in Handwritin g 
Instruction 


SAN ANTONIO OLD MEXICO 
HOLLYWOOD ss SAN FRANCISCO 





The courses offered by the Palmer Method Summer School 

placed hundreds of teachers in responsible positions in the hand. 
writing departments of city school systems. All Phases of primary 
intermediate and advanced handwriting instruction are covered 
in the five weeks’ course. 

he 1934 session will open at 2128 Calumet Avenue. Chicag 
Til., on June 25 and will continue Aw July 28. Certificates of 
attendanee, credit pads teachi ~s ws are we gives at the close 
of the course. The Palmer School is fully 
y State bpapartmente | bane = 


For catalog, address the Director 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


2128 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Ili. 











ENGLAND by BICYCLE 


44 days $350.00 
Australia—South Sea Ils. 
55 days. $499.00 from Chicago. 


Oak Leaves Tours. Oak Park, Ill. 
Both sail last of June 











Profitable Summer Work 


Superintendent or principal wanted by na- 
tionally known firm to represent new product 
endorsed by leading educational associations and 
needed by every school and teacher. Can equal 
or exceed your present salary during summer 
in home territory or elsewhere. Excellent chance 
for permanent executive position. P. C. Hoff- 
man, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago. 


EUROPE $285 


All expense escorted 
London, Holland, The Rhine, Heidel- 
berg, Oberammergau, Switzerland, 
Paris Extra week any tour $28, 
room, meals 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL, INC. 
Swiss Travel Agency 
Boston, Mass. 
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iF YOU 
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would like to earn a visit to the Great World’s Fair 


Write 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 
1018 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to qualify for steady government posi- 
tions. Age 18 to 50. Commence $105 to 
$175 month. Write today for valuable 
free information. 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 155, St. Louis, Mo. 
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your summer vacation trip write Advertisin Mana. 
ger, The Iilinois Teacher, 189 West edison 
Street, Chicago or telephone Andover 1057 
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our entire social order is the penal 
system. Why then should we foster 
such an institution in our schools? To 
know that these situations are far from 
being lifelike one needs only to think 
back over his own experience and 
count the times when he has been 
“told on” by his neighbor, arrested by 
a policeman, tried by a jury and 
sentenced by a judge. Yet in schools 
having this type of organization it is 
the common rather than the uncom- 
mon thing for many of the average 
citizens to go through this procedure. 


Individual Conduct—Province 
of Teacher 

It is an insult to the teaching pro- 
fession that conditions exist wherein a 
pupil of the junior high school is 
placed in charge of a roomful of his 
fellow pupils in such a manner as to 
suppose that he has the ability and the 
judgment to control the group proper- 
ly or to know when to speak to an in- 
dividual concerning his conduct. 
Trained teachers when placed in such 
a position make far too many mis- 
takes, to say nothing of the mistakes 
made by pupils who know nothing of 
such things as individual differences, 
home background, emotional insta- 
bility of early adolescence, or heredity. 

Students functioning under an or- 
ganization of school government may 
legitimately deal with problems of 
school conduct, but these problems 
should be handled more from the 
standpoint of organizing pupil opinion 
rather than that of meting out justice 
or of getting revenge on the culprit. 
Conduct problems dealt with by pupils 
should be from the general standpoint 
rather than from the specific. 


Legitimate Student Activities 

Student gevernment like civil gov- 
ernment embodies more than the con- 
trol of conduct of its members. It 
should be organized in such a manner 
as to allow the pupils to solve as many 
of their own problems as they are 
capable of solving. The following is a 
list of a few problems and activities 
which might well be classed as legiti- 
mate pupil activities under an organ- 
ized school government in the junior 
high school. 

1. Planning an assembly program. 

2. Planning and devising means of 
raising money by the graduating class 
with which to purchase a gift for the 
school. 

3. Taking the attendance. 

4. Formulating rules for the use of 
the library. 
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For 
Summer Quarter, 1934 


The 
University of Chicago 
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Programs of Study, many of which 
are particularly planned for teachers, 
in the Divisions of the Biological 
Sciences, the Humanities, the Physical 
Sciences, and the Social Sciences, and 
in the Professional Schools: Educa- 
tion, Business, Divinity, Law, Medi- 


cine, the Graduate Library School, 
Social Service Administration, and 
Medicine. 


Conferences of Administrative Officers 
of Public and Private Schools, of Offi- 
cers of Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, and on Business Education in 
Secondary Schools. 


Public Lectures by leaders in the field 
of Education and in many other fields, 
drawn largely from the Faculty of the 
University 


As a special convenience, the Home 
Study Department enables students to 
prepare for resident study, and to con- 
tinue additional work after the close 


of the session. 

Summer Quarter: June 18-Au- 
gust 24 

First Term, June 18—July 20 


Second Term, July 23—August 24 


Announcements describing the program 
for the Quarter are ready. For An- 
nouncements or for general informa- 
tion, address 


The Secretary 

71 Faculty Exchange 

The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


HE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER COURSES FOR 
e TEACHERS e 


include Gremtas. Peissins, | tespretien, hen, Soutgture, Land. 
Painti Crafts, Weaving, in- 
terler D Decoration, ToNivertising and and Industrial Design. 


Six Weeks, June 25-August 3 


Again in (934 The Art bastitate | of Chieage is designated 

as the Fine Arts Department Ao of 
Exposition and will cy * ¢ 
selected famous 


collection 
jons. An 5-5 His 
this wealth of material will be 


For catalog, address ye Dean 
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5. Performing the duties of school 
librarian. 

6. Planning the games and refresh- 
ments for a school party. 

In selecting activities, care must be 
taken that they have an educational 
value for the pupil. In these trying 
times when the school is looked upon 
by many taxpayers as a place where 
money is being wasted, it would be 
well to be sure that the time spent in 
school by the pupil should help him 
better to serve society. 

Another reason why teachers are 
often disappointed with student gov- 
ernment and cast it aside, is that they 
expect too much from it in a -short 
time. To organize a student govern- 
ment in a junior high school, and to 
expect it to function properly from the 
start is pure folly. Probably more de- 
pends upon the background of the 
pupils than upon any other one point. 
Many a poorly organized school gov- 
ernment has been carried along in 
spite of its organization because of 
the previous training received by the 
pupils in the lower grades. A good 
student government must start in the 
primary grades and be developed in 
each succeeding grade until it ceaches 
its climax in the senior high school. 





Three Divisions 
Report Meetings 
(Continued from page 270) 


survey; a constitutional convention; an im- 
proved knowledge among teachers of the 
werk and functions of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association through a thorough 
reading regularly of the ILtino1is TEACHER 
and through appearances at Divisional meet- 
ing programs of the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation; official representation through the 
Association’s secretary before the General 
Assembly; and a change of name of our 
State Association from “Illinois State 
Teachers Association” to “Illinois Education 
Association.” 

We commend Mr. R. C. Moore, secretary 
of the I. S. T. A., and Mr. Fred L. Biester, 
chairman of the state Legislative Commit- 
tee, for their uncompromising fight to put 
through the legislative program of the I. S. 
T. A., and record our hearty endorsement 
of the action of these worthy representa- 
tives of the educational profession in their 
support of the gas tax diversion bill. 

We believe that when the Legislature re- 
assembles after the primary, that all official 
representatives of education should endeavor 
to compose all partisan and personal differ- 
ences and present a unified front until two 
major objectives are achieved: 

1, That legislation be enacted at once 
that will enable the State to pay $12,000,- 
000 now due the state distributive fund; 

2. That new school revenue laws be en- 
acted that will provide a state distributive 
fund of at least $20.00 per pupil in average 
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daily attendance in elementary and high 
schools. 

We heartily commend our President and 
the federal officials for their energetic and 
tireless efforts to bring about economic re- 
covery. We pledge the loyal support of our 
profession to the NRA movement and any 
practical plans that will tend to restore 
economic stabilized social happiness; and 
we believe that the benefits and endeavors 
of the NRA movement should be extended 
to the teaching profession; and we urge a 
continuation of the CWA aid during the 
vacation months in order to make possible 
needed repairs on many public school build- 
ings. 

We deplore the unethical conduct of cer- 
tain members of the teaching profession who 
apply for positions that are not vacant and 
offer their services at lower salaries than 
the positions are paying. 





School's Social and 
Psychic Opportunities 
(Continued from page 267) 


needs? Does the low civic level dur- 
ing our increasing recreation periods 
indicate that the schools give adequate 
consideration to constructive formal 
means of improving industrial rela- 
tions? 

Traditionally-minded educators will 
remind us that the school should not 
be held to account for all the undesira- 
ble social conditions that prevail. They 
will remind us that the state and the 
church, and the home must each as- 
sume its share of the blame for social 
failure. From one angle, this is prob- 
ably true. From a more fundamental 
angle it appears not to be true. The 
heads of each family are the products 
of the public schools. If the school 
has done its duty, a better choice of 
mates will have resulted and a finer 
ability for rearing the children in this 
urban age will have been developed. 
If the school has adapted its curricu- 
lums to meet the constant change in 
life relations resulting from the mar- 
velous increase in scientific knowl- 
edge, the leaders of the church and of 
the state will manifest a different type 
of thinking and will develop a differ- 
ent cooperative attitude resulting in 
different behavior. 

To meet these changed conditions, 
educational leaders must spare more 
time to adjust our curriculums, and to 
determine the relative value of these 
curriculums in terms of social needs. 
Institutions for the preparation of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, and teachers 
must lead the way in developing 
social-mindedness in those who di- 


rectly determine the behavior of those 
who are to protect, guide, and stimu- 
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late the home, the church, the state, 
industry, and those engaged in direct- 
ing recreational life. 

A consciousness of adequate social 
objective is not sufficient equipment 
to insure the social service that the 
times demand. The means of realiz- 
ing these social objectives is equally 
significant. This requires a compre- 
hensive understanding of the native 
urges of the learner on the one hand, 
and an explicit grasp of additional 
psychic laws and principles involved 
and adequate ways of applying these 
laws and principles on the other. This 
will insure the maximum motive re- 
quired for efficient use of the means 
employed. Unfortunately the devices 
and technique employed to realize 
these objectives have often been imi- 
tated without serious attempt to evalu- 
ate them in terms of fundamental prin- 
ciples. The mastery of the tool sub- 
jects in the elementary school involves, 
primarily, the development of concepts 
on the knowledge side and habits on 
the skill side. 

When one realizes that every com- 
mon noun in the child’s vocabulary 
represents a concept that is the out- 
growth of inductive experience, and 
that every skill-established habit he 
possesses is the product of constant 
repetition made possible by an impel- 
ling urge, he will be more discriminat- 
ing in selecting and presenting the 
most representative members of the 
class of objects that lead to concepts 
to be formed. Moreover, he will stim- 
ulate the emotional urges required to 
produce a joyous, discriminating repe- 
tition of the motor processes involved 
in establishing the habit desired. 

The hundreds of nouns in the child’s 
vocabulary when he enters school, in- 
dicate the effectiveness of the inductive 
process when first-hand contacts are 
had with members of the class repre- 
sented by the common noun and when 
adequate opportunity for comparison 
is had. With these opportunities for 
contact and comparison, how easily the 
different classes of silver, or dishes on 
the table, the classes of furnishings in 
the house, the classes of conveyances 
for transportation, the classes of do- 
mesticated animals, are compared with 
discrimination, how quickly and ade- 
quately the concepts and their associ- 
ated words are formed. Each of these 
concepts with its associated words re- 
veals the efficiency of the inductive 
process during the stages of the child’s 
informal pre-school experiences. 


Teachers who. are not conscious of 
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the fact that the mastery of all con- 
cepts can be acquired in no other way, 
and that therefore attempts at defini- 
tion (or verbal description) are use- 
less, though still widely used, are 
either acknowledging ignorance of the 
processes involved in comprehending 
concepts and principles which are fun- 
damental to all learning, or acknowl- 
edging that they are still in the grip of 
tradition. 

In like manner, teachers who are 
seriously conscious of how quickly 
very complicated habits involved in 
the various games which occupy the 
time of children outside the school are 
acquired, must be decidedly embar- 
rassed when they note that for the av- 
erage child from six to twelve years 
are required to master the habits of 
writing, spelling, reading, simple con- 
ventional language, and number com- 
binations. The writer once observed 
a fifth grade teacher who fixed the con- 
ventional habit of writing in one year, 
using only the time allotted for it, 
while other children in the school had 
practically eight years of writing. She 
taught only those letters that each 
child wrote poorly and thus brought 
about rapid improvement. 

Competition, discrimination, and 
marked social approval do the job 
economically on the playground or in 
the gymnasium. Will teachers con- 


tinue to observe the marvelously effi- | 


cient habit-forming processes outside 
the school without discovering and ap- 
plying the same means in the forma- 
tion of the conventional habits which 
the school is trying to establish with 
the expenditure of so much time and 
energy? 

Shall we continue to evaluate school 
success in terms of grades secured, or 
shall there be a reckoning in terms of 
a conscious recognition of the relative 
value of the subjects and topics pre- 
sented in our courses of study or text- 
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books, in terms of social needs? More- 
over, shall we continue to stimulate 
the so-called learning processes in 
terms of inductive efficiency on the 
basis of knowledge getting or on the 
basis of native and acquired urges in 
the processes of habit forming? 

Not until teachers recognize these 
basic educational principles as clearly 
and feel their importance as signifi- 
cantly as the architect comprehends 
the great underlying principles that 
govern his procedure in erecting a 
great structure, will we be able to pro- 
ceed with the same confidence as do 
our engineers. 





Achievement and 
Intelligence Tests 
(Continued from page 260) 

ing because of social and emotional 
maladjustment. In case of misbehavior 
the teacher usually calls for an intelli- 
gence test to determine the underlying 
cause, as this is, of course, the vital 
point influencing the treatment of the 
case. Again, during the test the psy- 
chologist may discover eyestrain or 
other physical causes of failure. Just 
as in the treatment of physical disease, 
the doctor searches for the cause of the 
headache, so in school our first step 
is to give a test to gain all the informa- 
tion possible with the object of de- 
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termining the cause of the behavior or 
the failure and to make careful inves- 
tigation as to home and other condi- 
tions which might influence the emo- 
tional maladjustment. If the cause of 
the failure is low mentality, the child 
may be demoted or retained at the 
end of the semester. He needs en- 
couragement, praise, extra drill and 
attention. If a child is very brilliant, 
an extra promotion or outside work 
may stimulate his interest. If there are 
physical handicaps, they should be 
cared for. If the cause is social or emo- 
tional, the treatment will be longer 
and more difficult and will depend up- 
on the situation. Sometimes a trans- 
fer to another school or another 
teacher helps. One should not be satis- 
fied merely to say, “He is poor in his 
work,” but should phrase the situation 
rather as, “Why is he poor in his 
work?” and then, “What can we do 
about it?” 


Summary 


Testing has proved to be the X-ray 
in the field of education, which 
illuminates unseen and previously 
assumed complications. It has a 
most important contribution to make 
in pointing out individual weakness 
and strength, in suggesting remedial 
procedures. It is invaluable in indicat- 
ing to the teacher her own strength or 
weakness by comparing her pupil re- 
sults with the norm and may lead her 
to improve upon her methods and 
procedure. It is of value in demon- 
strating progress or its lack for indi- 
viduals and groups by comparing with 
previous test results. It is helpful in 
showing the child his weak points and 
in pointing out to him the progress he 
has made. It is more convincing to a 
parent in explanation of the reason 
for failure or extra promotion than 
any amount of argument. It is a very 
important tool for the administrator 
giving him a better picture of the 
school system than he could ever gain 
from personal inspection. 

It is true that tests are not infalli- 
ble and that information gained in 
this way must be used in connection 
with other knowledge the teacher has 
gained from daily association with the 
child and from the child’s parents and 
friends. It is, however, based upon 
comparison with a great number of 
individuals, and is more apt to be 
right than teacher judgment alone. 

It may seem to smaller schools and 
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communities which have never known 
the satisfaction of scientific and expert 
evaluation that the old way of depend- 
ing upon teacher judgment is sufficient 
and that they can hardly afford the 
services of a psychologist in addition 
to the teaching staff in these days of 
stringent economy, but as a matter of 
fact it is a department which pays for 
itself in improvement of instruction, in 
pupil adjustment in problem cases 
forestalling failure by offering reme- 
dial treatment in time, in extra promo- 
tions for the brilliant, and in meeting 
one of the most important ends of edu- 
cation, the inculcation of proper work 
habits and development of character 
due to proper grade placement and 
understanding of the pupil’s capabil- 
ities. 

In our own schools last summer 
sixty-five children were accelerated on 
the basis of test results, making a se- 
mester’s progress in the summer term; 
thus saving the school district $49.00 
per child. (They pay a tuition of 
$5.00 in summer which covers the ex- 
pense of the summer school) This 
saving last summer amounted to a to- 
tal of $3,185.00. 

In addition, there are children 
shown by the tests to be weak, who 
are able to attend in summer and 
strengthen their work so that they need 
not repeat their grade. There are 
others who receive extra promotions 
during the year and some who are able 
to adjust through proper placement 
and special attention. 

There are many trained psycholo- 
gists available today, more graduating 
each year from the various univer- 
sities. The cost of personnel need not 
be great. In University communities 
it is possible to work out an arrange- 
ment whereby students may receive 
credit at the University for cadet work 
in testing in the schools. The old 
method of teacher judgment is no 
longer good enough. When instru- 
ments of precision are available, we 
measure; we do not estimate. 





Character Education 
(Continued from page 262) 


The Outcomes 
That evening, Richard’s father drove 
over to the principal’s house. Mr. Roe 
was very cordial, and the following 
items were quickly agreed upon: 
First, Richard was to write the other 
paper, but that no other penalty, nag- 
ging, or preaching was to be inflicted. 
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Second, Richard was to attend 
school more regularly. 

Third, Richard’s instinct to pay his 
debts was to be cherished, but he 
should increasingly understand proper 
methods of paying them. 

Fourth, the friendship between the 
two boys was not to be broken up. 
There was some demurring on this 
score by Mr. Roe, but he quickly rec- 
ognized that to break up the friendship 
might be impossible, and the attempt 
really cause more damage than good. 

That evening, Mr. Doe phoned for 
an appointment, which was arranged 
for the next afternoon at the princi- 
pal’s office. The principal urged Mr. 
Doe not to be too hard on the boy, and 
to bring Mrs. Doe with him the next 
afternoon. It was thought best that 
John be not present at this interview. 
At the conference the next afternoon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Doe were anxious about 
John, and very co-operative in atti- 
tude. The following things were de- 
cided upon: 

First, John was to attend summer 
school in the Academy department of 
the local college to make up the 
failed history unit. 

Second, John was not really to have 
less of his mother’s love, but more of 
his father’s attention and companion- 
ship. 

Third, John was, as far as possible, 
to earn his allowance and privileges 
thereafter. 

Fourth, increasing responsibility 
was to be placed upon his shoulders, 
but also he was to be intelligently 
supervised in his carrying of the re- 
sponsibility. He must learn to be 
successful in discharging gradually 
heavier obligations. 

The parents of both boys are intel- 
ligent, and genuinely solicitious of 
the welfare of their children. Much 
is to be hoped for in future education 
of these boys. 

We feel that while the above confer- 
ence has its faults, it has virtue in 
these respects: 

First, it resolved the 
situation honorably. 

Second, it seized upon the resolu- 
tion of this situation to establish, con- 
comitantly, certain generalizations of 
honorable conduct, honesty, and regu- 
lar execution of responsibility. 

Third, in securing the co-operation 
of the parents, it insured opportunity 
to develop adequate habits in the 
above traits by establishing a course 
of conduct, or practice in acting as 
the generalizations require. 


immediate 





